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LITHSRATURE. 





THE LAST BUCCANEER. 
- aw. 1740. 
AN UNPUBLISHED POEM BY C. KINGSLEY. 


Oh England is a pleasant place for them that’s rich and high ; 
But England is a cruel-place for such poor folks as I; 

And such a port for mariners I ne’er shall see again, 

As the pleasant Isle of Avés, beside the Spanish main. 


There were forty craft in Avés that were both swift and stout, 
All farnished well with small arms and cannons round about ; 


And a thousand men in Avés made laws so fair and free 
To choose their valiant captains and obey them loyally. 


Thence we sailed against the Spaniard with his hoards of plate and 


gold, . 
Which he wrung by cruel tortures from the Indian folk of old ; 
Likewise the merchant Captains, witb hearts as hard as stone, 


Which flog men and keel-haul them and starve them to the bone. 
Oh the palms grew high in Avés and fruits that shone like gold, 


And the colibris and parrots they were gorgeous to behold ; 
And the negro maids to Avés from bondage fast did flee, 
To welcome gallant sailors a-sweeping in from sea. 


Oh sweet it was in Avés to hear the landward breeze 
A-swing with good tobacco in a net between the trees, 
With a negro lass to fan you while you listened to the roar 


Of the breakers on the reef outside, that never touched the shore. 


But Scripture saith, an ending to all fine things must be, 


So the King’s ships sailed on Avés and quite put down were we. 
All day we fought like bull dogs, but they burst the booms at night, 


And I fled in a piragua sore wounded from the fight. 


Nine days 1 floated starving, and a negro lass beside, 

Till for all I tried to cheer her, the poor young thing she died ; 
But as I lay a-gaspiug a Bristol sail came by, 

And brought me home to England here to beg until I die. 


And now I’m old and going, I’m sure I can’t tell where ; 

One comfort is this world’s so hard I ean’t be worse off there : 
ItI might but be a sea-dove I’d fly across the main, 

To the pleasant Isle of Avés, to look at it once again. 





A CHARADE. 
BY T. K. HERVEY. 
The trooper arose at the dawn of day, 
And saddled his good grey steed, 
And furnished himself for his long, dull way 
With all that a trooper might need. 
He threw on his cloak, with a martial air, 
And buckled his belted sword, 
And be shouted aloud for my First—as a pair— 
In the terms of a compound word. 


The trooper he rode with a trooper’s speed, 
Yet the hour was dark and late 

When, weary, he sprang from his weary steed, 
’Mid the lights at the barrack gate. 

He threw off his mantle, unbuckled his sword, 
And, impatient to part with my First, 

For my Seconp he called in the very same word, 
With its double terms reverst. 


Now,—good though he might be in foray or fight,— 
Our trooper seems somewhat absard, 

What be called for at morning to banish at night 
By the trick of the turn of a word. 

What—wmortal or magical, blest or accurst— 
Were the things could thus do and undo,— 


Whose Second, to serve him, had power o’er the First, 


And, as One, was the master of Two! 


THE DWINA. 

A RUSSIAN BALLAD—BY MRS. D. OGILVY. 
Stony-browed Dwina, thy face is as flint, 
Horsemen and wagons cross, scoring no dint, 
Cossacks patrol thee and leave thee as hard, 
Camp-fires but blacken and spot thee like pard, 

For the dead silent river lies rigid and still. 





Down on thy sedgy banks picquet the troops, 

Scaring the night-wolves with carols and whoops, 

Crackle their faggots of drift-wood and hay, 

And the steam of their pots fills the nostril of day, 
But the dead silent river lies rigid and still. 


Sledges pass sliding from hamlet to town, 

Lovers and comrades, and none doth he drown, 

Harness-bells tinkling in musical glee, 

For to none comes the sorrow that came unto me, 
And the dead silent river lies rigid and still. 


I go to the Dwina, I stand on his wave, 
here Ivan, my dead, bas no grass on his grave, 
Stronger than granite that coffins a Czar, 
Solid as pavement, and polished as spar, 
Where the dead silent river lies rigid and still. 


Stronger than granite ? nay, falser than eand! 
Petal the clasp of thy slippery hand, 
ruel as vulture’s the clutch of thy claws, 
Who shall redeem from the merciless jaws 
Of the dead silent river 0 rigid and still? 


Crisp lay tie new-fallen snow on thy b 
reast 
ny ape the white moon throngh kepe in the west 
ar in the thicket the wolf-eub was howling, ; 
Down by the sheep-cotes the wolf-dam was prowling, 
And the dead silent river lay rigid aud still.} 
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When Ivan iny lover, my husband, my lord, 

* Lightly and ‘cheerily stepped on the sward, 
Light with bis\hopes of the morrow and me, 
That the reeds he margin leaned after to see, 

, But the di lent river lay rigid and still. 


O’er the fresh snow-fall, the winter-long frost, 
O’er the broad Dwina the forester crost, 
Saares.at his girdle, and gun at his side, 
_ Gamebag weigted heavy with gifts for his bride, 
., And the dead silent river lay rigid and still. 


Rigid and silent, and crouching for prey, 
Crouching for him who went singing his way, 
Oxen were stabled, and sheep were in fold, 
But Ivan was struggling in torrents ice-cold, 
’Neath the dead silent river so rigid and still. 
Home he came never, we searched by the ford, ’ 
Small was the fissure that swallowed my lord, 
Glassy ice-sheetings had frozen above 
A crystalline cover to seal up my love 
In the dead silent river so rigid and still. 


Still by the Dwina my home-torches burn, 
Faithful I watch for my bridegroom’s return, 
When the moon sparkles on hoarfrost and tree 
I see my love crossing the Dwina to me 

O’er the dead silent river so rigid and still. 


Always approaching, he never arrives, 

Howls the north-east wind, the dusty snow drives, 

Snapping like touchwood I hear the ice crack, 

And my lover is drowned in the water-hole black, 
"Neath the dead silent river so rigid and still. 





THE DOPPELGANGER. 


Albert Lachner was my particular friend and fellow-student. We 
studied together at Heidleberg ; we lived together; we had no secrets 
from each other; we called each other by the endearing name of brother. 
On leaving the university, Albert decided on following the profession of 
medicine. I was sed of a moderate competence and a little estate 
at Eme, on the Labn{; so I devoted myself to the tranquil life of a pro- 
priétaire andabook dreamer. Albert went to reside with a physician, 
as pupil and assistant, at the little town of Cassel ; I established myself 
in my inheritance. 

I was delighted with my home ; with my garden, sloping down to the 
rushy margin of the river; with the view of Ems, the turretted old Kiir- 
haus, the suspension-bridge, and further away, the bridge of boats, and 
the dark wooded hills, closing ia the little colony on every side. I plan- 
ted my garden in the English style; fitted up my library and smoking- 
room ; and furnished one bed-chamber especially for my friend. This 
room overlooked the water, and a clematis grew up round the window. I 
placed there a book-case, and filled it with his favourite books; hung the 
walls with engravings which I knew he admired, and chose draperies of 
his favourite colour. When all was complete, I wrote to him, and bade 
him come and spend bis summer-holiday with me at Ems. 

He came ; but I found him greatly altered. He wasa dark, pale-man; 
always somewhat taciturn and sickly, he was now paler, more silent, 
more delicate than ever. He seemed subject to fits of melancholy ab- 
straction, and appeared as if some all absorbing subject weighed upon his 
mind—some haunting care, from which even I was excluded. 

He had never been gay, it is true ; he had never mingled in our Heid- 
elberg extravagances—never fought a duel at the Hirschgasse—never 
been one of the fellowhood of Foxes—never boated, and quarrelled, and 
gambled like the rest of us, wild boys as we were! But then he was 
constitutionally unfitted for such violent sports; and a lameness which 
dated from his early childhood, proved an effectual bar to the practice of 
all those athletic exercises which secure to youth the mens sana in cor- 
pore sano. Still, he was strangely altered ; and it cut me to the heart 
to see him so sad, and not to be permitted to partake of his anxieties. 
At first I thought he had been studying too closely ; but this he protes- 
ted was not the case. Sometimes I fancied that he wasin love, but I 
was soon convinced of my error: he was changed—but bow or why, 
I found it impossible to discover. 

After he bad been with me about a week, I chanced one day to allude 
to the rapid progress that was making everywhere io favour of mesmer- 
ism, and added some light words of incredulity as I spoke. To my sur- 
prise, he expressed his absolute faith in every department of the science, 
and defended all its phenomena, even to clairvoyance and mesmeric re- 
velation, with the fervour of a determined believer. 

I found his views on the subject more extended than any I bad previ- 
ously heard. To mesmeric influences, be attributed all those spectral 
appearances, such as ghosts, wraiths, and doppelgangers ; all those noises 
and troubled spirits ; all those banshees or family apparitions; all those 
hauntings and miscellaneous phenomena, which have from the earliest 
ages occupied the fears, the thoughts, and the inquiries of the human 
race. 

After about three weeks’ stay, he left me, and returned to his medical 
studies at Cassal, promising to visit me in the autama, when the grape- 
harvest should be in progress. His parting words were earnest and re- 
markable : “ Farewell, Heinrich, mein Bruder ; farewell till the gather- 
ing-season. In thought, I shall be often with you.” 

He was holding my hands in both his own as he said this, anda 
peculiar expression flitted across his countenance ; the next moment, he 
had stepped into the diligence, and was gone. Feeling disturbed, yet 
without knowing why, I made my way slowly back to my cottage. This 
visit of Albert’s had strangely unsettled me, and I found that for some 
days after his departure, I could not return to the old quiet round of 
studies which had been my occupation and delight before be came. Some- 
how, our long arguments dwelt unpleasantly upon my mind, and induced 
& Dervous sensation of which I felt ashamed. I had no wish to believe ; 
I struggled against conviction, and the very struggle caused me to think 
of it the more. At last the effect wore away ; and when my friend had 
been gone about a fortnight, I returned almost inseusibly to my former 
routine of thought and occupation. Thus the season slowly advanced. 
Ems become crowded with tourists, attracted thither by the fame of our 
medicinal springs ; and what with frequenting concerts, promenades, and 
gardens, reading, receiving a few friends, occasiovally taking part in the 
music-meetings which are so much the fashion here, and entering al- 
together into a little more society than had hitherto been my habit, I suc- 
ceeded in banishing entirely from my mind the doubts and reflections 
; Which had so much disturbed me. 

_ One evening, as [ was returning homeward from the house of a friend 
in the town, I experienced a delusion, which, to say the least of it, caused 
me a very disagreeable sensation. I have stated that my cottage was 








situated on the banks of the river, and was surrounded by a gree 
The entrance lay at the other side, by the bigh road ; but ? am fond of 
boating, and I had constructed, therefore, a little wicket, with a flight of 
wooden steps leading down to the water’s edge, near which my sm@!l 
rowing-boat lay moored. This evening, I came along by the meadows 
which skirt the stream ; these meadows are here and there fntercepted b: 
villas and private enclosures. Now, mine was the first; and I cou 
walk from the town*to my own garden-feyce without once diverging 
from the river-path. I was musing, and humming to myself some bars 
of a popular melody, when all at once, I began thinking of Albert and 
his theories. This was, I asseverate, the first time he had even entered my 
mind for at least two days. Thus going along, my arms folded, and my 
eyes fixed on the ground, I reached the boundaries of my little domain 
before I knew that I had traversed half the distance. Smiling at my 
own abstraction, I paused to go round by the entrance, when moyen | 
and to my great surprise, I saw my friend standing by the, wicket, 
looking over the river towards the sunset. Astonishment and delight 
deprived me at first of all power of speech ; at last—‘ Albert!” I cried, 
“ this is kind of you. When did you arrive?” He seemed not to hear 
me, and remained in the same attitude. I repeated the words, and with 
a similar result. ‘“ Albert, look round, man!” Slowly he turned his 
head, and looked me in the face; and then, O horror! even as I was 
looking at him, he disappeared. He did not fade away ; he did not fall ; 
but, in the twinkling of an eye, he was not there. Trembling and awe 
struck, I went into the house, and strove to compose my shattered nerves. 
Was Albert dead, and were dpparitions truths? I dared not think—I 
dared not ask myself the question. I passed a wretched night ; and the 
next day I was as unsettled as when first he left me. 

*It was about four days from this time when a circumstance ying he 
explicable occurred in my bouse. I was sitting at breakfast in the libra- 
ry, with a volume of Plato beside me, when my servant entered the room, 
and courtesied for permission to speak. I looked up, and supposing that 
she needed money for domestic purposes, I pulled out my purse from my 
pocket, and saying: “ Well, Katrine, what do you want now?” drew 
forth a floria, and held it towards her. col 

She courtesied again, and sheok her head. “Thank you, master; but 
it is not that.” 

Something in the old woman’s tone of voice caused me to look up has- 
tily. ‘* What is the matter, Katrine? Has anything alarmed you?’ 

“ Tf you please, master—if it is not a rude question, has—has any one 
been here lately ?” 

* Herel? I repeated. “What do you mean?” 

‘In the bed upstairs, master.” 

I sprang to my feet, and turned as cold as a statue. 

“ The bed has been slept in, master, for the last four nights.” 

I flew to the door, thrust her aside, and in a moment sprang up the 
staircase and into Albert’s bedroom; and there, plainly, plainly, I be- 
held the impression of a heavy body left upon the bed! Yes, there, on 
the pillow, was the mark where his head Bad been laid ; there the deep 
groove pressed by his body! It was no deception this, but a strange, an 
amma reality. I groaned aloud, and staggered heavily 
back. 

“ Tt has been like this for four nights, master,” said the old woman. 
“ Each morning I have made the bed, thinking, perhaps, that you had 
been in there to lie down during the day ; but this time I thought [ would 
speak to you about it.” 

“ Well, Katrine, make the bed once more ; let us give it another trial ; 
and then” —— 

I said no more, but walked away. When all was in order, I returned, 
bringing with me a basin of fine sand. First of all, I closed and barred 
the shutters ; then sprinkled the floor all round the bed with sand ; shut 
and locked the chamber-door, and left the key, under some trivial pre- 
text, at the house of a friend in the town. Katrine was witness to all 
this. That night I lay awake and restless; not a sound disturbed the 
utter silence of the autumn night ; not a breath stirred the leaves against 
my casement. 

I rose early the next morning ; and by the time Katrine was up and 
at her work, I returned from Ems with the key. ‘‘ Come with me, Ka- 
trine,” I said; ‘‘ let us see if all be right in the Herr Lachner’s bed- 
room.” 

At the door, we paused and looked, half-terrified, in each other’s faces ; 
then I summoned courage, turned the key, and entered. The window- 
sbutters, waich I had fastened the day before, were wide open—unclosed 
by no mortal band ; and the daylight streaming in, fell upon the disor- 
dered bed—upon footmarks in the sand! Looking attentively at these 
latter, I saw that the impressions were alternately light and heavy, as if 
the walker had rested longer upon one foot than the other, like a lame 


mao. 

I will not here delay my narrative with an account of the mental an- 
guish which this circumstance caused me ; suffice it, that I left that room, 
locked the door again, and resolved never to re-enter it till I learned the 
fate of my friend. 

The next day I set off for Cassel. The journey was long and fatiguing, 
aud only a portion could be achieved by train. Though I started ver 
early in the moraing, it was quite night before the diligence by whic. 
the transit was completed entered the streets of the town. Faint and 
weary thoug) I was, I could not delay at the inn to partake of any re- 
freshment, but hired a youth to show me the way to Albert’s lodgings, 
and proceeded at ouce upon my search. He led me through a labyrinth 
of narrow old-fashioned streets, and paused at length before a high red- 
brick dwelling, with projecting stories and a curiously carved doorway. 
An old man with a lantern answered my summons; aod, on my inquiring 
: Herr Lachner lodged there, desired me to walk up stairs to the third 

oor. 

“ Then he is living !” I cried eagerly. 

“ Living!’ echoed the man, as he held the lantern at the foot of the 
staircase to light me on my way—“ living! Mein Gott, we want no 
dead lodgers here.” 

After the first flight, I found myself in darkness, and went on, feelin 
my way step by step, and holding by the broad banisters. As I ascended 
the third flight, a door on the landing suddenly opened, and a@ yoice 
exclaimed : 

‘Welcome, Heinrich! Take care ; there isa loose plank on the last 
as but one.” 

t was Albert, holding a candle in his hand—as well, as real, as sub- 
stantial asever. I cleared the remaining interval with a bound, and 
threw myself into his arms. ‘ 

* Albert, Albert, my friead and compaaion, alive—alive and well!” 

“ Yes, alive,” he replied, drawing me into the room and closing the 
door. “ You thought me dead?” . 

“T did indeed,” said I, half sobbing with joy. Then glancing round at 
the blazing hearth—for now the nights were chill—the cheerful lights, 





| and the well spread supper-table: “* Why, Albert,” I exclaimed, “ you 
live here iike a king.” , 
* Not always thus,” he replied, with @ melancholy smile. “I lead in 
general a very sparing bachelor-like existence. But it is not often I have 
| a visitor to entertain ; and you, my brother, have never before partaken 
of my hospitality.” 
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“How!” I exclaimed quite stupified; “you knew that I was 
eoming ?”’ : 

“Certainly. I bave even prepared a bed for you in my own apart- 
ment.” 

I gasped for breath, and dropped into a seat. 

“ And this power, this spiritual knowledge”—— _ 

“Ts simply the effect of magnetic relation—of what is called rap- 
Fata yuret 

“Explain youreelf. : 

“ Not akg Heinrich. You are exbausted by the mental and bodily 
excitement which you have this day undergone. Eat, now ; eat and rest. 

upper, we will talk the subject over. ‘ 
AN Vearied a I was, curiosity, and a vague sort of borror which I found 
it impossible to control, deprived me of appetite, and I rejoiced when, 
drawing towards the hearth with our merschaums and Rhine-wine, we 
former conversation. 

wo 4 of po aware,” began my friend, “ that in those cases 
where a mesmeric power has been established by one mind over another, a 
certain rapport, or intimate spiritual relationship, becomes the mysterious 
lihk between those two natures. This rapport does not consist in the 
mere sleep-produc «¢ power ; that is but the primary form, the simplest 
stage of its influence, and in many instances may be altogether omitted. 
By this, 1 mean that the mesmerist may, by a supreme act of volition, 
step at once to the highest power of control over the patient, without 
traversing the intermediate gradations of somnolency or even elairvoy- 
ance. This highest power lies in the will of the operator, and ezables 
him to present images to the mind of the other, even as they are produced 
in bis own. I cannot better describe my subject than by comparing the 
mind of the patient to a mirror, which reflects that of the operator as 
long, as often, and as fully, as he may desire. This rapport I have long 
sought to establish between us.” 

“ But you have not succeeded.” F : . 

“Not altogether; neither have my efforts been quite in vain. You 
have struggled to resist me, and I have felt the opposing power baffling 
me at every step ; yet cometimes I have prevailed, if but for a short time. 
For instance, during many days after leaving Ems, I left a strong impres- 
sion upon your mind.” 

“ Which I tried to shake off and did.” 

“True ; but it was a contended point for some days. Let me recall 
another instance to your memory. About five days ago, you were — 
denly, and for some moments, forced to succumb to my influence, althoug 
but an instant previous you were completely a free agent.” 

“ At what time in the day was that?” 1 asked falteringly. 

“ About half-past eight o’elock in the evening.” 

“T shuddered, grew deadly faint, and pushed my cbair back. 

“ But where were you, Albert ?” I muttered in a half-audible voice. 

He looked up, surprised at my emotion; then, as if catching the reflex 
of my agitation from my countenance, he turaed ghastly pale, even to 
his lips, and the drops of cold dew started on bis forehead. ; 

« [—was—here,” he said, with a slow and laboured articulation, that 
added to my dismay. , 

“But I saw you—I saw you standing in my garden, just as I was 
thinking of you, or rather just as the thought of you had been forced 
upon me.” 

“ And did a speak to—to the figure?” 

“Twice, without being heard. The third time I cried” —- ; 
on ‘ Albert, look round, man !’” interrupted my friend, in a hoarse, quick 

e. 

* My very words! Then you heard me.?” , ; 

“ But when you had spoken them,” he continued, without heeding my 
question—“ when you had spoken them—what then?” 

“It vanished—where and how, I know not.’ 

Albert covered his face with his hands, and groaned aloud. 

“ Great God !”’ he said feebly, “ then I am not mad !’’ ; 

I was so horror-struck, that I remained silent. Presently, be raised 
his head, poured out a half tumblerful of brandy, drank it at a draught, 
and then turning his face partly aside, and speaking in a low and preter- 
naturally even tone, related to me the following strange and fearful nar- 
rative :— 

“ Dr. K——, under whom I have been studying for the last year here 
in Cassel, first convinced me of the reality of the mesmeric doctrine ; be- 
fore then, I was as hardened a sceptic as yourself. As is frequently the 
case in these matters, the pupil—being, perhaps, constitutionally inclined 
more towards these influaences—soon penetrated deeper into the paths cf 
mesmeric research than the master. By a rapidity of conviction that 
seems almost miraculous, I pierced at once to the eesence of the doctrine, 
and, passing from the condition of patient to that of operator, became 
sensible of great internal power, and of a strength of volition which ena- 
bled me to establish the most extraordinary rapports between my pa- 
tients and myself, even when separated from them by any distance, how- 
ever considerable. Shortly after the discovery of this new power, I be- 
came aware of another and a still more ye phenomenon within my- 
self. In order to convey to you a proper idea of which this phenomenon 
is, I must beg you to analyse with me the ordinary process of memory. 
Memory is the reproduction or summoning back of past places and events. 
With some, this mental vision is so vivid, as actually to produce the effect 
of painting the place or thing remembered upon the retina of the eye, so 
as to present it with all its substantive form, its lights, its colours, and its 
shadows. Such is our so-called memory—who shall say whether it be 
memory or reality? I bad always commanded this faculty in a high de- 

$ fndeed, so remarkably, that if I but related a passage from any 
kk, the very page, the printed characters, were spread before my men- 
tal vision, and I read from them as from the volume. My recollection 
was therefore said to be wondrously faithful, and, as you will remember, 
I never erred ina single syllable. Since my recent investigations, this 
faculty bas increased in a very singular manner. I have twice felt as 
though my inner self, my spiritual self, were a distinct body—yet scarce- 
ly so much a body as a nervous essence or ether ; and as if this second 
being, in moments of earnest thought, went from me, and visited the peo- 
le, the places, the objects of external life. Nay,” he continued, observ- 
ng my extreme agitation, “ this thing is not wholly new in the history of 
magnetic phenomena—but it israre. We call it, psychologically speak- 
ing, the power of far-working. But there is yet another and a more ap- 
paling phase of far-working—that of a visible appearance out of the 
y—that of being here and elsewhere at the same time—that of becom- 
ing, in short, a doppelganger. The irrefragable evidence of this truth I 
have never dared to doubt, but it has always impressed me with an unpa- 
ralleled horror, I believed, but I dreaded ; yet twice I have for a few 
moments trembled at the thought that I—I also may be—may be—— O 
rather, far, far rather would I believe myself deluded, dreaming—even 
mad! Twice have I felt a consciousness of self-absenee—once, a con- 
sciousness of self-seeing! All knowledge, all perception was transferred 
to my spiritual self, while a sort of drowsy numbness and inaction weigh- 
ed upon my bodily part. The first time was about a fortnight before I 
visited you at Ems ; the second happened five nights since, at the period 
of which you have spoken. On that second evening, Heinrich’’—here his 
voice trembled audibly—* 1 felt myself in possession of an unusual mes- 
meric power. I thought of you, and impelled the influence, as it were, 
from my mind upon yours. This time, I found no resistiug force opposed 
to mine ; you y elded to my dominion—you believed.” 

“ It was so,” I murmured faintly. 

“ At the same time, my brother, I felt the most earnest desire to be 
once more near yom to hear your voice, to see your frank and friendly 
face, to be standing again in yeur pretty garden beside the running 
river. It was sunset, and I pictured to myself the scene from that spot. 
Even as I did so, a dallness came over my senses—the picture un my 
memory grew wider, brighter ; I felt the cool breeze from the water; I 
saw the red sun sinking over the far woods; I heard the vesper-bells 
ringing from the steeples ; in a word, I was spiritually there. Presently 
I became aware as of the approach of something, 1 knew not what—but 
a something not of the same nature as myself—something that filled me 
with a shivering, half compounded of fear and half of pleasure. Then a 
sound, smothered and strange, as if unfitted for the organs of my spiritual 
sense, seemed to fill the space around—a sound resembling speech, yet 
reverberating and confused, like distant thunder. I felt paralysed, and 
unable to tarn. It came and died away a second time, yet more dis- 

tinctly. I distinguished words, but not their sense. It came a third 
time, vibrating, clear, and loud—* Albert, look round, man!” Making 
a terrible effort to overcome the bonds which seemed to hold me, I turned 
—Isaw you! The next moment, a sharp pain wrong me in every limb ; 
there came a brief darkness, and I then found myself, without any appa- 
rent lapse of time or sensible motion, sitting by yonder window, where, 
gazing on the sunset, I had begun to think of you. The sound of your 
voiee yet rang in my ears; the sight of your face was still before me; I 
shuddered—I tried to think that all had been a dream. I lifted my hands 
to my brow : they were numbed and heavy. I strove to rise ; but a rigid 
torpor seemed to weigh upon my limbs. You say that I was visibly pre- 
sent in your garden; I know that I was bodily present in this room. 
Can Fg that my worst fears are confirmed—that I possess a double 
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We were both silent for some moment’s, At last I told him the cir- 
cumstances of the bed and of the foot-marks on the sand. He was 
shocked, but searcely surprised. 

‘* T have been thinking much of you,” he said; “and for several suc- 
cessive nights I have dreamed of you and of my stay—nay, even of that 
very bedroom. Yet I have been conscious of none of these symptoms of 
far-working. It is trae that I have awaked each morning unrefreshed 
and weary, as if from bodily fatigue ; but this I attributed to over-study 
and constitutional weakness.” ; - 

“ Will you not tell me the particalars of your first experience of this 
spiritual absence ?”’ 

Albert sat pale and silent, as if he heard not. 

I repeated the question. d ‘ ; 

“ Give me some more brandy,” he said, “ and I will tell you.’ 

I did so. He remained for a few moments looking at the fire before he 
spoke ; at last he proceeded, but in a still lower voice than before. ‘‘ The 
first time was also in this room ; but how much more terrible than the 
second. I had been reading—reading a metaphysical work upon the na- 
ture of the soul—when I experienced, quite suddenly, a sensation of ex- 
treme lassitude. The book grew dim before my eyes; the room dark- 
ened ; I appeared to find myself in the streets of the town. Plainly I saw 
the churches in the gray evening dusk; plainly the hurrying passen- 
gers ; plainly the faces of many whom i knew. Now it was the market- 

lace ; now the bridge ; now the well-known street in which I live. Then 
i came to the door : it stood wide open to admit me, I passed slowly, 
slowly up the gloomy staircase ; I entered my own room; and there” 


He paused ; his voice grew husky, and his face assumed a stony, almost 
a distorted appearance. : 

“ And there you saw,” I urged—“ you saw” —— 

“ Myself / Myself, sitting in this very chair. Yes, yes; myself stood 
gazing on myself! We looked—we looked into each—each other’s eyes 
—we—we—we” 

His voice failed ; the hand holding the wine-glass grew stiff, and the 
brittle vessel fell upon the earth, and was shattered into a thousand frag- 
ments. 

“Albert ! Albert!” I shrieked, “look up. © heavens! what shall I 
do? ste 

I bung franticly over him ; I seized his hands in mine ; they were cold 
as marble. Suddenly, as if by a last spasmodic effort, he turned his head 
in the direction of the door, and looked earnestly forward. The power of 
speech was gone, but his eyes glared with a light that was more vivid 
than that of life. Struck with an appalling idea, I followed the course of 
his gaze. Hark! a dull, dull sound—measured, distiact, and slow, as if 
of feet ascending. My blood froze; I could not remove my eyes from 
the doorway ; I could not breathe. Nearer and nearer came the steps— 
alternately light and heavy, light and heay, as the tread of a lame man. 
Nearer and nearer-—across the landing—-upon the very threshold of the 
chamber. A sudden fall beside me, a crash, a darkness! Albert had 
slipped from his chair to the floor, dragging the table in his fall, and ex- 
tinguishing the lights beneath the débris of the accident. 

Forgetting instantly everything but the danger of my friend, I flew to 
the bell and rang wildly for help. The vehemence of my cries, and the 
startling energy of the peal in the midnight silence of the.house, roused 
every creature there ; and in less time than it takes{to relate, the room 
was filled with a crowd of anxious and terrified lodgers, some just roused 
from ay and others called from their studies, with their reading-lamps 
in their hands. 

The first thing was to rescue Albert from where he lay, beneath the 
weight of the fallen table—to throw could water on his face and hands, to 
loosen his neck-cloth, to open the windows for the fresh night-air. 

“It is of no use,” said a young man, holding his head np and examining 
his eyes. “Iam a surgeon: I live in this house. Your friend is dead.” 

“ Dead!’ I echoed, sinking upon a chair. “No, no—not dead. He 
was—he was subject to this.” 

“No doubt,” replied the surgeon : “ it is probably his third attack.” 

“Yes, yes—I know itis. Is there no hope?” 

He shook his head and turned away. 

‘“‘ What has been the cause of his death?” asked a bystander in an awe- 
struck whisper. 

** Catalepsy.”’ 





SIX MONTHS IN INDIA. 
IN TWO PARTS. 


PART I. 


We propose in these papers to show how six months can be spent in a 
field of travel comparatively new and unexplored. In the East, properly 
so called, there is nothing new. The Pyramids, the Avenue of Sphinxes, 
the First Cataract, the Heights of Lebanon, the Waters of the Gennesa- 
reth, the Plains of Troy, the Minareis of Constantinople, the Golden Horn, 
are all as well known to many of the present generation as the Colosseum 
and the Rialto, the Bay of Naples and the Passes of the Alps, were to the 
last. These places, and dozens of others situated in countries where we 
have not an acre of ground, have been inspected, described, and sketched 
by every variety of tourist: by wealthy commoners, rich young peers, 
Oxford undergraduates, and fair ladies. But there is a country which, 
in addition to all the attractions that can be presented by magnificent 
mountain scenery and monuments of architectural skill and beauty, pre- 
sents a wide field of reflection to all really interested in the greatness of 
England : a country as much behind the foremost of European states in 
civilization and progress, as she is a-head of the laggard ones: a couatry 
tenapted by rival races and opposing castes, where everything in nature 
is on a gigantic scale, and everything in social life is abhorrent to our 
own : where the problem of governing aliens in religion, language and 
blood, has been quietly grappled with and triumphantly solved: where 
there will always be enough both to provoke criticism and to mitigate 
censure, and where a thousand interesting questions are perpetually eros- 
sing each other on every topic that can arouse the philanthropist, engage 
the philosopher, stimulate the capitalist, and arrest the statesman. 

e allude, of course, to the British dominions in India. It is not our 
intention to give a sketch of the present system of the Company’s go- 
vernment,—formally to attack Manchester, or elaborately to defend 
Leadenhall-street ; but we purpose quietly to show what objects of in- 
terest, what cities of note, what edifices of regal state or public worship, 
may be visited by any enterprising gentleman who has spare time on his 
hands, money in his pockets, and perhaps ennui at his heart. Our tra- 
veller, whose movements are henceforth to be entirely at our disposal, 
must be a young or middle-aged person, if possible with some stake in 
the country, and with a seat in Parliament, or one at least in prospect. 
He has seen the London season expire ; he is tired of German watering- 
places, and does not intend to go to the moors, and, moreover, he has no 
objection to forego hunting for just one winter. With an earnest desire 
to have some fresh stories to recount at his club or his fireside, and to 
know whether there are other things in India besides, cotton, curries, na- 
bobs, and tigers,—he places himself in the hands of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, and starts on his Indian expedition. He should leave 
England in September or early in October, must submit to five weeks of 
what is called the Overland journey, and we will guarantee him that by 
the middle of March, or the commencement of April at latest, he shall be 
walking down Pall Mall with a fresh stock of ideas and a series of plea- 


journey across France or Germany—to avoid the Bay of Biscay— over 
the Mediterranean, to the harbours and empty palaces of “ suppliant 
Alexandria ; by the rail instead of the wretched boat of the Mahmoudie 
Canal; then up the Nile through Cairo, with a glimpse of the Pyramids ; 
over the Desert by a capital road studded with resting-houses ; down the 
Red Sea, where a torrid summer reigns for ten months in the year ; by 
the collection of cinders which forms the cantonment of Aden ;’across the 
Indian Ocean to the spicy breezes of an island which the Hihdoos called 
Singhala Dwipa, the Arabs, ;Serendib, and we Ceylon; up the Bay of 
Bengal to the well-known surf of Madras; right against the cooling 
breeze of the north-west monsoon, to the low, uncaptivating shores of the 
Hooghly River,—this journey, we say, is so well known by description, 
that we should no more think of giving an elaborate detail of its incidents 
previous to the main object of our sketch, than we should of prefacing a 
dissertation on the latest fashions or ge of Paris, by an account of the 
old road from Calais to the Barriére St. Denis. Our readers must imagine 
the independent traveller landed at one of those ample palaces the ag- 
gregate of which gives Calcutta its title. We must imagine him to have 
compared it with St. Petersburg, if he has ever been there, as excellent 
Heber had: to have enjoyed his morning and evening ride or drive; to 
have visited its unrivalled mint, admired its more = shipping 
and extensive Fort, and to have partaken of the hospitality of its resi- 
dents, dispensed with alacrity, and adorned by conversation where, if the 
sparkling of wit may be wanting, animated after-dinner discussion, good 
sense, and good taste, frequently reign predominant. We forbear to de- 
scribe the metropolis of India, because it is eminently Anglo-Saxon, and 





conveys no sort of impression of the state of things in the provinces, and 
we must beg our readers to discard all ideas about India as drawn from 


sant reminiscences whereof his philosophy had scarce ever dreamt. The | bo 
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the 4rabian Nights, which they will not be reminded of above once or 
twice in the whole of their tour. It was pointed saying of Lord Har- 
dinge on his arrival, that one must go back to Cairo to find the East. 

We have selected for our tour those parts of India which may best be 
seen from Calcutta, taken as a starting point, because they contain 
monuments of equa! interests with those of Central or Southern 
India ; while politically and financially, they are of far greater im- 
portance, having been the scene of warlike and social triumphs, and the 
nurseries of captains and statesmen who have variously subdued some of 
the stubborn opponents of our physical and moral advancement. The 
season—for it is the early or middle part of November—is the brightest 
and best of the Indian year. Every day the sun rises on a cloudless ho- 
rizon, to be tempered by a cooling breeze sent southward over the plains 
from the hoary peaks of the Himalaya. The temperature, though warm 
in the middle of the day, is not such as to preclude out-door occupatiens 
under proper precautiou, or to create languor. The air is dry and exhi- 
larating ; there is no prospect of rain, or serious interruption to the fine 
weather for three months; the nights are almost cold, and the whole te- 
nour of the season is such as almost to realize the description of ihe happy 
regions :— 








Largior hic ather campos, et lumine vestit 
Purpureo, solemque suum sua sidera norunt. 

With this pleasing prospect of enduring fair weather, such as England 
can never know, our traveller, ander the direction of bis host, finds that 
the preparations for his little tour of 2000 miles, though important, are 
not such as to entail a large outlay or a vast deal of trouble. A roomy 
carriage, sufficient to hold two people, but more comfortable if reserved 
for one, has been furnished by one of the two rival companies who now 
undertake to horse travellers from Calcutta to Meerut, a distance of 900 
miles. In this vehicle he finds a place for his luggage, his stores of tea 
and biscuit, his maps and note books, his blankets and cloaks, and by the 
simple contrivance of a couple of boards which bridge over the space be- 
tween the front and back seats, he is enabled to lie down at full length 
during the night, and enjoy rest even more comfortably than he could do 
in a first-class railway carriage. But our Englishman has not picked up 
the vernacular language of the East, the Hindostania—or Urdu, as it is 
correctly called—in the course of his week’s stay at Calcutta, and conse- 
quently some interpreter to explain his wants and to obviate his diffi- 
culties is required on the road. Sach a man may easily be found, for less 
than £1 a month, in an active Mussulman, for it does not necessarily fol- 
low that a native servant who can speak English must be a rogue, and a 
Maseulman is preferable to a Hindoo when expedition is required, as a 
follower of the Prophet has fewer scruples, and is less fastidious in the 
preparation of meals, which must often be hurried. Time is a great ele- 
ment in travelling, and your Hindoo will spend two hours or so in the 
purchase and cooking of bis morning repast. 

Everything being now ready for a start,—the boxes secured with cords, 
the pillows and blankets stuffed into the interior, the map of the road, 
and the book of Indian Travels, and the letters to divers functionaries 
being placed where they can readily be available,—the Mussulman ser- 
vant moreover having taken up his position on the roof of the carriage, 
where, protected from falling by an iron rail, he will sleep rolled up ina 
blanket, after the fashion of natives of the East and of hedgehogs every- 
where ;—everything being provided for, we repeat, it is worth while to 
pause a little, and consider what, till within the last eight or ten years, 
were the universal modes of travelling in India,—what they still are in 
all places removed from the great lines of communication. 
ye Till recently there were in India three modes of travelling from one 
place to another—some attended with inconvenience and worry, some 
with ease and comfort, all with delay. Most of our readers have heard 
of the Indian tent, the Indian budgerow, and the Indian palanquin. In 
the cold’ season, a march under canvas, provided the traveller had a 
double set of tents and tent equipage, was pleasant enough ; one set was 
sent on during the night, placed on bullock carts or elephants, under the 
charge of native servants. The Sahib, or gentleman, dined at his ease, 
and slept soundly till the note of “ kokil” (wrongly termed the Indian 
nightingale) or the varied sounds of an Indian village, near which he is 
probably encamped, aroused him from his slumbers. Mounting his Arab 
or his dog-cart he proceeded in the clear cool breeze of the morning for 
the twelve, fourteen, or sixteen miles which formed his daily march. Ar- 
riving at his fresh camping ground, he found the table spread with as per- 
fect regularity and precision, not to say elegance, as it ever was in his eub- 
stantial house of brick. The fresh fish had been procured from a neigh- 
bouring tank or river, The eggs and rice had been bougnt at the nearest 
bazaar. The Enropean stores had been carefully provided beforehand. 
The bread had been baked in a portable oven; the breakfast had been 
cookeed in a fireplace hollowed out of the earth, with a celerity that even 
a Zouave could not surpass. The remainder of the day was spent in bu- 
siness or in field sports, aecording to the aim and scope of the journey ; 
—one day was the image of that which preceded or that which came after 
it ; and the camp life of the civilian, though perhaps 200 miles of ground 
was not covered within the month, renovated the constitution, diversified 
monotony and dispelled care. 

Such a life was obviously better fitted for functionaries who wished to 
make the tour of their respective districts, and to see and inquire inte 
local matters themselves, or for whole regiments exchanging one station 
for another, than for persons pressed for time, and obliged to make a jour- 
ney from the shores of the Bay of Bengal to some station within sight of 
the hills. Again, the lite in tents, though captivating and healthful from 
the month of March, was most trying to the European constitution in the 
hot season, and would have been an impossibility in the rains. 

This consideration brings us to the second mode of travelling. In the 
whole of the country enriched by the Lower Ganges and its numerous 
tributaries, water carriage is abundant, and the produce of teeming dis- 
tricts—rice and sugar, indigo and hemp, Indian fruits, the rich man’s 
delicacies, the poor man’s meal, the very wood with which his rice is 
cooked, are transported to Calcutta by fleets of boats of all sizes, from 
unwieldly floating houses to light shallops. The traveller who wishes to 
reach a station three or four hundred miles from the great City, through 
a tract much intersected by rivers, or at a time of the year when canvas 
walls would afford as little protection from the sun or the reins, as they 
did from the snows of the Crimea, betakes himself, with his servants and 
his books, his stores and his furniture, to a comfortable roomy boat, the 
pinnace, the budgerow, or the smaller Jaudiah. Two or three additional 
boats follow in his wake : one acts as cook-boat, the other conveys his 
horses, a third of his impedimenta. The advantages of this mode, which 
is nowhere better deseribed at length than in Bishop Heber’s Journal, 
are, that a man can carry his comforts and his attendants about with 
him ; can sketch a picturesque view of the Ganges, or spend eight hours 
a day in undisturbed study. The disadvantages, on the other hand, are, 
that if wind and current be adverse, the whole days’s performance, under 
the system of tacking, does not exceed twenty miles. The beat and con- 
finement of the boat during the summer months are most trying. When 
the tired traveller would sleep at night, the native crew keep up a cease- 
less conversation, and tramp over the flat roof under which he is sleep- 
ing; and when he would have them speed, they betake themselves to 
sleep. Moreover, insects from reedy banks or adjoining marshes swarm 
in the cabin and haunt the dianer-table ; unhealthly vapours float on the 
midnight air, and unsavoury smells arise from the crew’s midday meal. 
Greater and more serious drawbacks may be at hand. A tremendous 
current, aided by a stiff breeze, baffles the skill and the endeavours of the 

atmen to weather a certain point, and the anchor is let down for two 
or three days together. Then, towards evening, a small black cloud, 
seen on the verge of the horizon, is suddenly unrolled like a dark cur- 
tain, over the face of the sky. The dust rises in circles : the puny waves 
are lashed into foam, and the winds are unchained. It is fortunate if the 
Hindoos do not sit down helplessly, and call on Ganga Govindo and Ram 
Narayan, while the Mussulmans swell the cry with the sound of “ Alla 
jit” It is fortunate, we say, if, by dint of exhortation and encourage- 
ment, the unwieldly budgerow is moored in safety to the bank before the 
tornado sweeps all before it, and if the luckless traveller have only to 
lament the death, by drowning, of a stud of favourite horses, the loss of 
his cook-boat, or the irreparable injuries caused to his chintz-covered 
sofas and mahogany dining-tables. We have known repeated instances 
of the above. Still, the jeurney by boat in the cool season, and for a 
limited time, was not without its amusements. In spite of similarity, in 
spite of the utter absence of news or intelligence from the Earopean world, 
the day passed away quickly, under a judicious distribution of time, as 
those who have been to the Upper Cataracts in a Aangia, or Nile boat, 
with a pleasant companion, may perhaps be willing to allow. 

Much, then, may be said in favour of the boat and the tent, of life in 
the jungles or in the great water-ways of traffic ; but what shall be said 
in behalf of the palanquin? It has all the annoyances of heat and con- 
finement which either the tent or the budgerow may inflict on its occu- 
pant ; it separates the traveller from his horses, baggage, and his attend- 
ants,—indispensable to comfort in a country where hostelries are un- 
known,—and it is only compensated by a very moderate degree of addi- 





tional speed. Travelling by day in a pa/ki or palanquin is very uncom- 
mon, for the reason that the sun’s rays, descending on the black coffin, 
would heat its inside like a furnace ; but towards the deoline of day the 
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htest garments, takes his seat in the vehicle older 
older than authentic history, as old, we believe, 
and more incompatible with modera require- 
Eastern mythology are with the sound 
ration of ey maces ee ee 
i ies of European science. Lifted on the shoulders 
aaeaey vent faite of the wooden box is carried at the rate of 
some four miles aa bour ; the bearers stop to change places with four ad- 
ditional comrades about every three bundred yards : in a low monotonous 
chant they lament the badness of the road and the weight of their living 
burden. Jasects hum in the stilloess of the sammer night ; o toreh-bearer, 
reeking with the oil of the cocoa-nut, flies like a meteor from one side of 


traveller, clad in his lig 
than the Mogul empire, 
as the Hindoo traditions, 
ments than the gross fictions of 
traths taught to the rising geue 
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since the church was built. Lights are gleaming in the cottages, merri- 
ment and mirth abound throughout the vil , and every now and then 
my heart gives a louder throb ; for in this silent old chimaey-corner all 
is still (the ringers are resting just now, and refreshing themselves with 
“spicy nut-brown ale’”’)—so still, that I can here my heart beat— 
so still that a mouse has run out of his hole to make his Christ- 
mas-dinner of crumbs, though he watches me carefully all the time 
with his bead-like eyes, When every now and then my heart throbs 
londer, I think it does so instinctively with pleasure, whenever any 
of my little flock drink to my health. Let them be merry while they 
may, though many of those little happy circles around the glowing red 
turf has a vacant seat, that brings a half-suppressed sigh to the lips of 


javquin to the other and murders sleep ; and, to crown all, in the 
soiable of the night a stream of running water bas to be crossed, of uncer- 
tain depth and undeniable muddiness, where a false step on the part of 
the leading bearer would precipitate the traveller and his bedding into 
an undesired cold bath. At length, jaded and in ill-humoar, with an 
aching head and a heated body, the miserable victim is deposited in the 
house where he must pase the hottest hours of the day. The distance 
travelled over in the long night is not more than oy miles, The same 
process is repeated the next night, and the next (we have known it to go 
ou for ten successive nights), and it is fortunate if, at the close of the 
journey, a fever be not the result of broken slumbers and incessant jolt- 
ings. No amount of practice can render this mode of conveyance palata- 
bie. If the bearers move slowly the journey is protracted, if hastily, the 
andulating motion is increased. There is no epithet but that of detesta- 
ble which can fitly characterize this odious legacy of Hindoo supremacy 
and Mohammedan succession. 

It will be seen, then, that of the three modes of joorneyings, the first 
unites small speed to great comfort, the second combines less delay with 
less comfort, and the third with a little more speed inflicts on travellers 
discomfort and annoyance which even the old French diligence had never 
surpassed. But it is not to scenes of this kind that we now invite the 
English gentleman ; and we have only entered on this description in the 
hopes of making the contrast more bright. We return to our traveller, 
whom we had left with his carriage packed, ready for a start. He may 
perhaps learn with astonishment that the first part of his journey will ac- 
tually be performed by rail. This railway, the second line opened in Ia- 
dia, now runs from the terminus at Howrah, the Southwark of Caleutta, 
towards the great collieries at Raneegunge, 125 miles distant from the 
metropolis. It was opened last year in February for the above distance, 
and at the time we are writing, in spite of the Santals, is ia full working 
order as far as the coal fields. Eventually it will run to Patna, the chief 
town of Behar, and thence to Benares, Allahabad, aud Delhi. At present 
it follows nearly the same line as the Grand Trunk road, and as our tra- 
veller is to be transported along this really fine -work for a distance of 
nine hundred miles, it is as well to describe its aim, condition, and princi- 

al features. To unite the upper and lower provinces, to facilitate the 
nterchange of thought, of the goods of merchants and of public fuanc- 
tionaries, was evidently one of the chief duties of an eulightened govern- 
ment. Accordingly the road was commenced during the close of the ad- 
ministration of Lord William Bentinck, and was completed about 1843. 
From Calcutta to Benares, a distance of 422 miles, this road is carried 
through fertile rice fields, over mountain torrents, through romantic 
passes, by dense jungles, and by mighty streams. As Benares lies very 
much to the northwest of Calcutta, and as the road takes almost the 
shortest points between the two cities, it follows that neither politically 
nor socially does it coufer much benefit on the rich provinces of Central 
and Eastern Bengal. At a distance of seventeen miles from Calcutta, 
the Grand Truuk road, here, as we said, already supplanted by the rail, 
crosses the Ganges, aud leaves the whole of that rich delta to its abund- 
ant natural waterways or to roads about to be made. The rice of a 
thousand plains, the oranges and limestone of Sylhet, the timber of My- 
mensing, the firewood of the Sunderbunds, the indigo and sugar of Jes- 
sore, Dacca, and Patna, find their way to the great mart of Calcutta by 
tome one of the hundred streams that, intersecting the alluvial soil, 
changing ihe boundaries of large estates, gradually detaching in one 
place broad acres which they re-attach in another, finally pour their con- 
tributions into the Bay of Bengal. Of that splendid province, with its 
“ strange vegetation,” its villages buried in verdant masses of cocoa-nut, 
date, and mango trees, its prolific waters teeming with every variety of 
the finny tribe; its deep tanks or reservoirs, sometimes a quarter of a 
mile or more in length; its population, unwarlike, deficient in spirit, but 
graceful in carriage, subtle in intellect, apt to learn,—the traveller, ex- 
cept for the first hundred and fifty miles of his journey, will see little or 
nothing. It may be that at some date when, owing to the increased fa- 
cilities of travel, we bave Indian tourists rot by units but by dozens, and 
* Murray’s Hand-book for India,” may add one more to the catalogue of 
useful appendages to travel, these peculiarities and the places above enu- 
merated may be as well known as places on the Danube or the Nile. 

Hee tum nomina erunt, nunc sunt sine nomine terrx. 


But our present object is to lead the way to the object interesting 
rather to the general traveller than to the economist, and we purpose to 
give merely a rapid sketch of the means of conveyance and the outward 
aspect of things. As far as Benares there is nothing which ought to de- 
tain the tourist any longer each day than is absolutely necessary for his 
refreshment. By making only short stays of an hour, morning and even- 
ing, at the rest houses on the line, termed in Indian parlance Dawk Bun- 
galows. Benares may be reached in three days and three nights from Cal- 
cutia. The first hundred miles takes you over a dead flat, with the same 
green rice fields, towering cocoa-nut trees, thatched villages, and road 
made of pounded bricks for mile on mile. The country tken begins to rise 
in gentle undulations, and we are warned that we have taken leave of 
the alluvial deposits of Bengal. Years ago—thousands it may have been 
—the sea perhaps rolled its tide over the flats we have traversed, or 
islands covered with weeds and brushwood were tenanted only by the 
thinoceros and the alligator. For the next hundred and fifty miles the 
road rises to a considerable elevation, sometimes as high as one thousand 
six hundred feet above the level of the sea; ranges of hills—far above 
all of which towers the sacred peak of Parasnath, the worshipped of 
Jains, nodding with woods, and swarming with wild animals,—remind 
the European of some of the passes in the Jura, or of the scenery in parts 
of Nassau. The road is here metal/ed, as it is termed in official language, 
with granite, a profusion of which lies on the very edge of the road. 
Bridges of the same solid material are thrown over numerous mountain 
streams, threads of water in the dry season, boiling and turbulent masses 
in the rains. At length the last descent is passed, and the plaios of Be- 
har, presenting features similar to, but not identical with, those of the 
Lower Ganges, are entered. 





THE TWILIGHT MUSINGS OF AN OLD MAN. 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 


CHAPTER III. 


, (Concluded from last week.) 
“‘O,say notso! 

Those sounds that follow 

In murmurs of delight and woe, 

Come not from wings of birds.” —Lonxerratow. 

“ They grew in beauty side by side, 

They filled one home with glee ; 

Their graves are severed, far and wide, 

By mount, and stream, and sea.’—Mrs. Hemans. 


[have been down to that little white cottage, and wandered through 
the rooms, but she is uot there, yet I had hoped to see her to-day, for it is 
Christmas-day ; and last night there were voices carolling under my win- 
dow that told me of hope of new life, and how, centuries ago, poor shep- 
herds watching flock in the fields saw the bright angels. [ almost hoped 
to see my angel, for she is one now. But she was not there. Yet, as I 
mounted the stairs, I heard a sound that was like the cooing of a baby 
voice when it first tries to speak—when the rosy little liplets pout with 
the speech pent-up within them—and I heard the sound of wings, and I 
hurried up into the bed-room, and a white dove flew out ata broken pane, 
It left one white feather behind it, and I have it here. I have been to 
that house again this afternooa, but she was not there. I heard the dove 
poeple ay in a waking dream, that it was the little low voice 
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those who observe it. 


“ There is no flock, however watched and tended 
But one dead lamb is there! 
There is no fireside, howao’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair!” 


True, too trae ; but there are few where all the chairs are vacant, save 
one—perhaps few in the world. Yet mine are not vacant: no, I see lit- 
tle merry figures of children sitting in them; and I see, dimly, the form 
of Mary. They are not here ; yet they speak to me—not aloud in words 
—but to my heart in thoughts. They remind me of a time, long ago, 
when they all sat so, and of them who came to see me. Oh! yes, yes; ye 
need not to remind me. I was not cheerful myself, yet when [ saw those 
children so happy, there was a something at my heart that felt like what 
I had called happiness, when I was a boy ; though I could not be sure, it 
was so long since I bad experienced it. 

They were happy, very bappy, as their silvery langhter rang through 
these old halls; and I eat here by the fire, listening to their voices, and 
to the echo of voices long silent, and seemed to mingle with theirs. And 
I remember little Frank running up to me, with his large, earnest, brow 
eyes, eaying that he wanted to play at hide-and-seek, but was afraid that 
he might be in a box like the one that our papa had told us of, in the 
the song about “The Mistletoe Bough.” They gambolled about me as 
the butterflies sport around some old willow, and I blessed them in my 
heart. Now, where are they? All, save one, have passed from this earth. 
The cold winter came and killed those buiter-flies, but the hoary old tree 
is standing yet. 

Three perished in the same year ; and one—the last, my favourite lit- 
tle Charlie—while he was here sickened of the fever. I nursed him day 
and night. They came to me as I sat by him, in his sleep, and they told me 
he must die. How could they find tongues for such cruelty !—he se young ! 
That I must for ever after miss his clear blue eyes and his golden curls, his 
merry golden curls, that he shook so gayly when he laughed. He sank slow- 
ly ; ph when they told me he had not an hour to live, I raised him from the 
bed and held himin myarms. AsI saw the little spirit struggling against 
the disease, the tears came into my eyes ; and oh! what would I not have 
given to have changed places with him. To me these sufferings would 
but have been the entrance into bliss ; but he had lost no friends, no dear 
ones— he was not leaving the few to meet with the many (asI should 
have done). The tears came gushing from my eyes, and fell upon his 
fevered forehead. He died there, in my arms, for I saw his eyes grow dull, 
and I bent over him and imprinted my last kisses on his lips. And while 
I kissed him, I felt his lips grow cold. 

How little did I think, when those children played around me, that but 
few years would pass away ere they would be sleeping in the grave. 
Frank, the eldest, was sent to arelation in India. There was a dark night 
and a storm, and tbe vessel that had left England with such glee and beauty, 
was never heard of more. Harry, the second boy, died of the same fever 
as my bright-haired Charlie; but Fanny grew up to be a blessing to her 
mother, and it was but two years ago that she married one who had loved 
her long and truly. They are happy, very happy, aud every night, as I 
kneel down alone by my bedside, I pray to my Father in Heaven, so far 
as it is his good will, to grant them long life, and longer happiness than 
mine ; and I pray Him to forgive me iff feel impatient, for man is but 
frail; nor am I strong enough in spirit to look back on the past without 
a feeling of regret. 

I remember the story of Fanny’s “ wooing, and winning, and wedding.”’ 
She was young, and so was he, but they have worked their way on in 
life together well. He was a young physician, and had but few friends 
among the rich, while among the poor he was very much beloved, for he 
was at the side of all who were sick, cheering them often with money, 
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a book of German legends, and he thought they would like it better than 
the song.” The tale ran as follows :— 


THE MOTH AND THE CANDLE. 


There he stood though all the gueste had departed. . 

The candle burned brightly, and the plates and dishes, aad silver orna- 
ments on the table, smiled to see him there. And the trifle eaid to the 
tipsy cake— 

“« What can he be idling away his time in that way for?” 

The tipsy cake said— 

“ [’b sure I dunno—brabs esdrank.”’ 

And the champagne bottles held themselves very upright, and the de 
canters said never a word, for they had stoppers in their mouths. But the 
ices said— 

* It’s very cool of him to stand like that when we are waiting for him 
to go.” For they intended to have a soirée when everybody had left. 

But the young man did not hear them. He was thinking of the cruelty 
of her he loved. Long had he worshipped her at a distance, for she was 
rich and noble, while he was but a poor poet who wrote in her praise : 
«nd sometimes she had deigned to smile kindly and speak sweetly tohim. 
That night he had met her—he had told her his love, and had met with 
scorn and slighting. 

There he stood, watching the door through which she had gone. He 
heard not the voices of the last departing guests. 

Presently he turned his eyes to the tall candle that stood proudly in 
the centre of the table. Oh! that candle was proud ; it had a gold fringe, 
and it stood in a silver candlestick, and it said, “ Jam not tallow, not 
grease, not a part of over-fed animals. No; not even a composition- 
cand!e—not of a mixed, degenerate race. Jam a flower!” 

It forgot that sinee it had formed part of a flower the bees had changed 
its natare, and men had altered its appearance. So it stood up and 
thought it was a rose ; and the prouder it grew the faster it burat. 

But while the poet was watching it, a little plain brown moth came 
flying out of the conservatory which opened into the room, and circled 
about the table. 


It stopped te admire a silver spoon, but the candle was jealous—“What! 
shall that insignificant little brown thing admire that spoon more thaa 
me?” 

So it burat brighter. 


The little moth flew towards it ; it circled it about, and fanned the 
flame with its wings. 

The caodle said never a word, but it burnt brighter still. And the lit- 
ule moth flew into the flame. ; 

“ T never gave you any encouragement,” said the candle, as the little 
moth fell scorched and dying on the table. 

“ Sach is my fate,” murmured the young man, as he rushed from the 
room. But the plates, and forks, aud glasses did not laugh now. There 
was no festivity in the supper-room among them that night. 

And the candle burnt down into its socket. 


The next Christmas I got the book he mentioned as a present for Fanny, 
but the story was not there; and when, some time afterwards, I heard 
this history, I almost fancied the tale was his own. He had risen in fame 

as a poet—he had gained patronage—he had gone to rich men’s houses, 
and sat at rich men’s tables. There he sawa woman, lovely as the famed 

sculptures of the ancients, but like them, alas! cold and heartless. He 
wrote in her praise, and her beauty became the theme of — admira- 
tion. He met her one night at a ball at Lord E——’s. The next morn- 
ing he was missing at his college, and was never heard of agaia. I did 

not know this, however, on that Christmas evening when he told this tale. 
And when it was done he rose hastily and departed, iu spite of all my in- 
treaties that he would stay. 

From that time ,I have never heard from him; but I have read of a 
battle in India, where column after column reeled back from a breach 
that vomited forth death on thousands, uatil an ensign, at the head of his 
company rushed up through the rain of bullets, and planted the British flag 
on the ramparts. His example encouraged the troops, and the town was 
taken. The gallant young soldier was found dead, bat still standing, 
clinging to the staff of the flag he had planted so bravely. His body had 
formed a target for the enemy’s marksmen. Ween they tried to remove 
him they found the staff could not be released from his death-grasp with- 
out force. So they burid him with “ the banner he had borne so well.” 
And without the walls of that city a tall tamarind sheds its fruit over the 








when heaven knows he could little spareit ; and oftener with kind words 
—for one kiad word well spoken outweighs the heaviest purse. I did 
my best for him; my help was but little, yet it proved well for him in 

the end. 

He had loved Fanny for a long, long time. She was some three years 

younger than he, but she loved him truly. He had attended an old lady 

—one of my parishioners—whose story was enveloped in mystery, but 

whom I had known from my boyhood. 

She heard from the good people of the village about the attachment of 
the young doctor for Fanny. 

“They wondered,” they said, “that a young man like Mr. Calron 

should aspire to the hand of Fanny Forster: and she was but a silly girl 

to listen te him, when there was Sir Somebody and the Honourable 
Something Else, who positively worshipped her.” 

The old lady listened to this without any remark ; but after her death, 
when her will was read, it was found she had left the young doctor a com- 
fortable little competency. 

Her’s was a strange story. She had been beautifal and accomplished, 
the only child of noble parents ; but they were proud, and she was proud, 
and she loved a poor man; she would have her way, and with a father’s 
curse who had never blessed her, she fled forth on the wide world. But 
he, for whom she had given up all, forsook her in her need. She was too 
protid to yield, and, with a strong will, she had earned her daily bread 
until the old earl died; and then—even then—she stayed in this quiet 
little village, to atone for her past faults and pride. 

It was with part of her riches that the young man took home his bride. 
There were come who wondered that she did not leave more to the young 
couple—but she was wisest. 

I am wandering from the remembrances of that Christmas night, when 
those children played around me, when a strange step was on the stair, 
aul when, afier long, long years, [ met myjfriend, Heury Vivian. But, 
oh! how changed from my old college acquaintance. So careworn and 
thin—that once high, noble forehead, prematurely marked with the fur- 
tows of the tide of life. There was strange, stouy glare in his oace hand- 
some eyes, yet there was a holiness about his grief and despairing wretch- 
edness that forbade me toquestionhim. But the children’s hearts yearned 
towards him—as they always do, heaven bleas them for it—towards the 
unhappy. They crept up to him—they spoke to bim half shyly—they 
peered up into his face, and at length my little Charlie climbed up upon 
his knee, and tried tosmooth the wrinkles ouhis brow. A tear glistened 
in Vivian's eyes, as he bent down and kissed the child. They soon be- 
came good friends, and the little ones askedhim to sing to them. He hesita- 
ted for some time, but at length broke into a wild, uanatural melody. It 
was like the music the winds play upon Aer harp in that little cottage; yet 
it had a harsher tone, and sounded more like the night breezes that moan 
through the ruins of the old castle on the hill. The words I[ shall never 
forget— 

“‘ Give me—give me ruby wine 
From the oldest of the kegs! 
What care can it be of mine, 
If ’tis bitter at the dregs ? 
Shall I hesitate and think, 
Wasting many a festive hour ? 
Shall | pause before I drink, 
Untill all the wine be sour ? 


Roses for my brow entwine ; 

Give me Pleasure’s blooming wreath! 
What care can it be of mine, 

If the thorns be hid beneath ? 

Shall [ wait, before my head 

That sweet-scented crown adorns ; 
Till the blossoms all are dead, 
Nought remaing save the thorns? 


Sing me some wild song of thine— 
Sing it to thy harp of gold! 

What care can it be of mine 

If or harp or voice grow vld? 
Shali I wait still lingering, 

Till the voice has sung its last : 
And the harp has but one string 
Taned to echoes of the past ?” 


And when he finished, the chi dren gazed wonderiogly at him. 

‘He saw,” he said, “they could not uaderstaud it, and he prayed 
they never might—it was hardly meant for chiidrea—it was a song it 
cost him much to learn ; but he knew no other.” 

He buried his face in his hands for some minutes, 
flames of the yule-log shone on the track of a tear dow 


and the dancing 





Hark! the bells are ringing for Christmas, as they have ever rung 


0 his eheek, when 
tory—it was from 


he raised it again, aud said, “ He would tell them as 





grave of Easign Vernon. 


CHAPER IY. 
‘‘T had a dove, and the sweet dove died. 
-_ e . . * 


Sweet little red-feet, why should you die ? 
Why would you leave me, sweet bird, why ?”—Kegars. 


“ Soiled and dull thou art; 
Yellow are thy time-worn pages 
As the russet, rain-molested 
Leaves of Autumn. 

7. a * 
Recalling by their voices 
Yeuth and travel.—LONGFELLOW. 


This morning it was bitter cold, and the snow that had fallen in the 
night lay frozen so that it crisped and crackled beneath my feet ; and the 
trees had clothed themselves in white, as the primitive Christians were 
wont to do at this sacred season. But a feeling of sadness was at m 
heart—the echo of an uaknown fear was ringingin myears. I went along 
the well-knowa path that leads to that deserted home. The morning sun 
had just begun to melt the snow on the tops of the trees; and as I eatered 
the gate, the fir upoo the lawa wept over me, as a great thrash sprang 
out of it, and darted far away over the white meadows. 

“« O’er all there hung the shadow of a fear. 


There was a prophetic sadaess in the tear-like drops that hung upon the 
green porch. But within that porch, on the threshold of the house that had 
sheltered it, it Jay—the reality of the foreshadowed grie{—the dove, cold, 
stiff, and dead ; and the froz2a dews of night had enclosed the frail little 
form in a crystal casket. I raised it from the ehill ground and folded it 
to my heart ; but there has aot been warmth enough there to restore it 
to life, for a long long time, vival 

I dug a grave for it at the foot of the white jasmine, and it shall shed 
its pertume round it ia the sammer, and shake down its sere leavgs over 
it in the autumu—anod the winter shall drop tears of rain—and night- 
‘dews shall moura for it—and in my heart it shall be enshrined with the 
memory of my darling—uatil that heart is at rest, and for ever. 

The breeze is quiet out of doors, and the moaning of the old owl in the 
ivy-growa beliry only makes the silence seem more deep; aad the bats 
go flitting by the windows ia the dim light, like half-forgotton memories 
of days long past. I have brought out the old portfolio with its disco- 
loured papers and faded writiag—here a pen-and-ink sketch, and there a 
defaced pencil drawing ; and here are some lines to Frank’s Mary. I re- 
collect them well. It was her birth day, and he was going to give her a 
little bunch of forget-me-nots ; he had written the verses and read them 
to me. I tried to persuade him to give them with the flowers; so he 
wrote them out on a delicate little sheet of uote-paper that my darling 
gave him; bat he would not let her copy them for him though his hand 
shook like an aspen leaf. Poor Fraak! he rode into towa, bat whea he 
got b Mary’s home his heart failed him. I heard the whole story after- 
wards. 

He rode up to the gate aud found Mary standing there—aot expecting 
or looking out for him, and she gave a pretty little start when she did see 
him ; he presented the flowers, and let the verses fall at her feet as if by 
accident—and she, “ half-sly, half shy,” picked up the little note, asking 
him demurely if he had dropped it, and he blushed, trembled, and said, 
“ yes.” She gave them lo him, and so ended poor Frank’s love mission. 

They may not sound well to the ears of others, but they were only 
meant for Mary— 


* 


* * 


I. 

‘« Sweet is the little flow’ret blae, 
Of lovers hopes thes ign, 
Beneath the grass, and peeping thronc 
In love and hope to the evening dew— 
So beamed thine eyes so soft, so true, 
So trustingly on mine. 


i. 
““ Sweetly they shone—oh! may they shine 
Many and happy years; _ 
These lips, that praise no form but thine, 
With earnest love their prayers combine, 
That she, whose life is half of 
Shed none but happy tears.” 
True words though simple, for his love was true. 
This paper raises memories around me—the sound of bells and music— 
the whirl of the dance—and merry faces—and soft, soft touches. Oh! 
no; fade not yet sweet visions of the past. It was long ago—when the 
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old church clock seemed to have stopped for ever, dreading to strike the 
hour of twelve, that was to add auother year to the world. It was the 
approaching birth-day of one year, while we yet hung over the death-bed 
of the last. And in those few minutes, which our expectation lengthened 
into hours, I wrote these lines— 
“ Ring—ye happy bells, 

Ring your last farewells 

To the dying year. 

He hath brought us grief: 

Ye bring us relief, 

For his end is near. 


= « Yet ring sadly, too, 
For some tears are due 
To the dying year. 
Though mixed with annoy, 
He hath brought us joy, 
And his end is near. 


‘« Mingled tears and sighs— 
Blessed memories 
Of the dying year! 
Who can tell if this 
Next bring pain or bliss ? 
Oh, the end is near! 


‘* Thus for the last time 
In this ye an rhyme-- 
Dying—dying year, 
T address thee. Beils! 
Ring your last farewells, 
Ring them loud and clear! 


“ Hark! ’tis their first knell : 
Hush! ’tis their farewell 
To the dying year. 

One from earth hath .gone— 
This another one. 
And the end is here.” 


“ Who can tell if this next bring pain or bliss?” Oh woe—it brought 
to me unutterable woe! It was the year. The very thought brings that 


, cold pang to my heart, and the roar of the sea in my ears; and to- 
night is the last night of this year,and to-morrow will be the first of an- 
other. Here is poor Frank’s last poem—unfinished. I remember that I 


found this among his papers after his death. It was written in Italy—in 
Venice. 7 . 

Here it is, with its alterations and corrections, and in the margin a 
little sketch of a beautiful face, evidently drawn when he was thinking. 
It is a very personification of Bianca, and yet there is a likeness to Mary 
in it, too. At the bottom there is a little gondola—and here is one of the 
“ watery pathways.” Ah, I have often wondered over that unfinished 
poem, ike a gleam of light that, as we whirl along some dark road, gives 
us a glimpse of the landscape, and leaves us to fill up the blank from 
imagination. I remember such a gleam. It was asI returned from see- 
ing Frank off to Italy. I was travelling along swiftly, when we passed a 
forge, and the glowing fire inside lit up all within its reach, and showed 
a little mill-stream that turned a large slow-moving wheel, poised be- 
tween two ivy-grown piers ; and the background was a thick fir planta- 

ion growing up a rocky slope, but beyond that I could see nothing. On 
the one side towered up the lofty firs, and on the other the outlines of 
cottages and trees, showing faintly against the dark sky. I went home 
and forgot it for years, until I saw a little sketch of a water-mill that Frank 
had drawn in Mary’s album ; and that little glimpse of bright light came 
back to me. I went to that place, and saw the mill wheel and the forge, 
the pretty little village, and the old grey church. There was a patri- 
archal elm on the green before the yew-shaded manor-house, and there 
was a school, whence I heard the busy hum of voices wafted from the 
windows to the shop, overgrown with white roses—and the brook 
t turned the mill wandered, murmuring, through the village. Thus I 
returned and saw that place, but the tale must rest unfinished for ever 
and ever. 
There were two sisters in the ancient town 
That reigns upon a hundred sea-girt isles ; 
The one, with locks of sunny auburn-brown 
And lips for ever budding into smiles, 
And rosy cheeks, and skin as ivery white. 
She was perfection—save that she was blind. 
In her blue eye there dwelt no 9 light, 
Bat a vague look, all cold and undefined. 


| Let us glance at them, for the sake of the moral I have been endea- 
| vouring to inculcate for your edification. 


| The Irish have always been sensitive on the subject of rent. From the 
| earliest fimes to the present hour they have exhibited a steady resistance 
to all payments under that denomination, and an undeviating tendency 
‘ towards the extinction of landlords. It is perfectly idle to reason on 
| fixed national characteristics, which, as in this instance, seem to possess 
| all the force of a law of nature. Yet, in spite of the obvious impossi- 
| bility of ever inducing the tenantry to look upon rent in any other light 
than that of a wrong and an oppression inflicted by the strong on the 
weak, orof inducing the landlords to concur in this view of the matter, 
some desperate attempts have been made to reconcile the antagonistic 
elements by a fusion of differences. It was with this Utopian design the 
Tenant League was established. The consequences were such as might 
have been foreseen by any person of ordinary intelligence who had ob- 
served the machinery in operation by which landed property had hitherto 
been held. The League produced greater disunion and confusion than 
had ever existed before. It was an attempt to define what the people 
preferred to leave undefined, and to fix the limits of responsibility, when 
all that the peopie contended for was that there should be no responsi- 
bility whatever—a matter much’ easier of adjustment. The Tenant 
League Association was hardly launched, under the excellent auspices of 
Mr. Sharman Crawford, than it discovered the fundamental mistake it 
bad committed. The memberscould not agree amongst themselves. 
They found out that the practice which was applicable to one province 
was impossible in another; that there where an infinite variety of cir- 
cumstances which required an infinite variety of modes of settlement ; 
and that, in short, you might as well attempt to prevail upon Britannia 
to rule the waves straight as to induce the Irish to regulate the relations 
of landlord and tenant by one common and uniform law. When tenant- 
leaguers fall out, tenants come by their own. And so it happened. The 
diversity of theories developed in these discussions terminated in a chaos, 
through which might be discerned the figure-head of Government loom- 
ing over the tempestuous ocean of opinions, with Mr. Sergeant Shee fo!- 
lowing in its wake, animated by the desperate hope of getting somehow 
oa board. Of course there is nothing very remarkable in such an occur- 
rence. We are accustomed at this side of the channel to see every social 
question converted into a battle ground ; and that it may be doubted 
whether any measure for the good of the community (supposing, for ar- 
gument sake, that such a measure were allowed to come to maturity in 
Ireland) would be considered worth having unless it had first passed 
through the ordeal of a faction fight. The dismemberment of the League 
has, however, a particular significance just now which it certainly would 
not have possessed twenty years ago; and the recent application of 
Lynch-law to a lady who laboured under the odium of being a landed 
proprietor, is one of the fruits of the agitation which that patriotic body 
undertook to allay, but only succeeded in inflaming. 

These incidents acquire a special importance from the fact that they 
have occurred in the very crisis which we are desired to regard as the 
inauguration of the “ new era,”’ when industry is to reap its just reward ; 
when land and labour are to yield their full and legitimate value ; when 
party and class animosities are to be absorbed in an unanimous effort for 
the promotion of the general prosperity ; and when, above all, English 
capital is coming into thecountry on the faith and assurance of improved 
habits and universal tranquillity. This is the poiat to which I was anx- 
ious to direct your attention. I wish you to accept with caution all 
showy sentences ahd imaginative descriptions, and to test the rhetorical 
flourishes of agricultural meetings, proprietary banquets, and state visits, 
by the facts which are actually taking place at the same moment. But 
it would be a great delusion to suppose that the Irish have a monopoly 
of “ rhetorical artifices.”” English landlords have invested largely in 
that speculation. Remember how deeply they are interested in putting 
a smiling face on the discontents of Ireland, in concealing the festering 
sores of society, and in making it appear that concord and security are 
re-established —if, indeed, they ever existed here. Be assured it is not 
the Irish alone that indulge in oriental panoramas of repose and pacifica- 
tion; and whenever you read ia the newspapers the enthusiastic panegy- 
rics of an English landholder, you need not be afraid of committing any 
very flagrant injustice if you regard his statements with suspicion until 
you find them confirmed oy trustworthy evidence. Ihave slready shown 
you that the halcyon of Lord Stanley is in reality no other than the 
stormy petrel ; and I might collect a heap of similar instances if so plain 
a matter required additional illustration. 





Her sister was her senior—taller she 

And darker—colder, but no less admired ; 

For she had eyes, though proud, yet fair to see 
As ever eyes that hopeless love inspired. 

The people, when they named them, used to say, 
“The mild Bianca’’—* Isabel the Proud ;” 

And they were counted fairest (by the gay 
Nobles of Venice) of the floating crowd 

Of gondola-borne beauties, that all day 

Flowed down the watery pathways with the tide 
In that old city of extended sway, 

“« Queen of the Isles’’ and the old ‘‘ Ocean’s bride.” 

For long after I read this I sat musing and guessing how the tale 
would finish—how to fill up the landscape, of which life lighted up a por- 
tion, while death darkened the remainder. 

Would those two sisters have loved the same young noble ; and would 
the proud Isabel have spoken false words to her sister, and would she 
have believed them, and left him to wed Isabel, or would she have still 
loved on ; and would it have ended like the ballad that our dear mother 
used to sing over our little bed—the song, with its sad, strange burden 
of “ Binnorie, oh! Binnorie!”’ Or would some villain of the “ gay nobles 
of Venice” have tried to deceive the trusting Bianca ; and would Isabel’s 
sisterly love have burst forth in one angry blow, that laid the deceiver at 
her feet ; or would the Prince of some rich land have wooed Isabel, and 
would she, in her love for her poor, helpless sister, have refused him ; 
and then would he have promised to take Bianca, too, to dwell with her 
sister—and then would he have fallen in love with Bianca, and would 
they have fled from Isabel—and would she have pursued them—and then 
a gleam of a dagger—a stab—and a sister’s blood on the blade; but 
Bianca might have refused to leave Venice, or, if she had, she might not 
have listened to the wicked Prince—and yet he might not have been 
a wicked Prince—and there might have been no Prince at all. It is in 
vain to think of it, for one supposition brings another, and we wander 
away from the beginning ; and the fruitful brain that could have imagined 
and executed it, has long since turned to dust within its mouldering 
casket. 

It is long since I have written any poetry, but the sight of these old 

has awakened my old failiag ; and I will try——-. Alas! the last 
time I wrote, she was sitting by me, and our eyes were filled with tears 
It was the epitaph of your dear little one, who was, indeed, “‘a link to 
draw us to Heaven!” She has already gone thither, and I, too, shall 
soon follow her. And then we shall meet to part no more. 
CONCLUSION. 
** There is no death !—what seems so is transition : 

This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 

Whose portal we call death.” —Loneriiow. 

“ To part no more”—they have met now to part no more. 

‘Yesterday morning my dear, kind uncle (we always used to call him 
so—that is, my brothers ; but he has been a father to my husband and 

me,) was found seated in his arm-chair, apparently asleep. At his feet 
lay Luath, his head resting in my uncle’s left hand—the poor dog, though 
, seemed to know that he was dead. 

They ay it is terrible to look on death, but not upon such death as 
this ; and I tried to check the foolish, selfish tears, that gathered in my 
eyes, when I remembered that death was to him a happiness beyond what 
words can tell. He was smiling calmly, as I have often seen kim while 
he slept in the very same chair ; and, when he awoke, he used to say that 
his life was happiest in his dreams. But he is not dreaming now. 

A few verses were on the table before him. He had just written his 
name at the bottom of the paper, and before the date, when he fell 
asleep—fell asleep? no ; when he awoke from the dreams of Earth to share 
the reality of Heaven with her he loved so well. 





A FAMILIAR EPISTLE FROM IRELAND. 
(Concluded from lust week.) 


It is not even necessary that a man should live, as I do, in the very 
heart of the country, to be able to perceive that the indigenous usages 
are in some places as deeply rooted as they have been any time these 
fifty years. To what else are we to attribute the fate of the unhappy 
lady who was recently sacrificed in the broad daylight, by, it is sup- 
posed, some of her own tenantry? To what else must refer the jubilee 
that followed the acquittal in Dublin of Father Petcherine on a charge 
of Bible-burning ? these current cases we have as complete illustra- 
tions of the two generic dissensions that marked the “old era’ as could 
be collected from the most violent periods in the annals of agitatlon. 


English capitalists who purchase, or possess, estates in Ireland labour, 
no doubt, under this signal disadvantage—that they do not understand 
the wants, desires, or habits of the people. Knowledge, so essential to 
self-preservation and the judicious management of property, can be ac- 
quired only by a long residence amongst us; nor will this suffice unless 
the resident be of an adaptive dispo-ition and a genial temperament. If 
he start with the notion of altering the people to his own pattern. he will 
fail egregiously ; and lucky for him if it end merely in failure. His only 
chance is to alter himself. He must get rid of all angularities of charac- 
ter, his Saxon ideas of class orgavization, his exclusiveness, his external 
coldness, his frigid system of doing business by the card, and his tendency 
to take offence at good humour. He must show himself freely amongst 
the lower orders, make himself familiar with their customs and prejudices, 
endeavour to give and take, and if he cannot find the‘qualities of accu- 
racy and punctuality which he has hitherto considered indispensable to 
the relations betweea the employer and the employed, to try whether he 
cannot discover a compensation for them in the readiness to oblige, the 
quick sense of benefits conferred, the mother-wit which is never at a loss 
for expedients, and the animal spirits which, like the Greek fire cannot 
sa x yee by any amount of cold water you may throw upon them. 

et, with all these efforts on the part of English proprietors to meet 
our Irish peculiarities half-way, I must honestly confess there are some 
things, native to the soil, which it is very difficult for the English under- 
standing to comprehend; and the doctrine of landlord-and-tenant liability 
which we have just been discussing is one of them. No man who has been 
trained up under English law and practice can unravel this problem. Yet 
there is nothing more simple, if you once disencumber your mind of the 
antediluvian principles which coatinue to regulate the system of reat in 
England, but which have long since been discarded in this country—for 
reasons best known to the people themselves, who must be allowed to be 
competent judges in their own affairs. 

When an English capitalist purchaces land here, he is generally well 
pleased with his bargain ; and well he may, Dennis. He could’nt buy a 
bit of stony mountain or starved common at home for double the money 
that will put him in possession of the richest pasture land in Ireland, 
with a soil of fabulous depth, upon which he needn’t lay out a half-pen- 
ny in manure for the twenty years. He knows well enough that bis 
scientific husbandry will enable him to extract gold from the teeming 
earth. Up to this point, therefore, he is in high delight. But he has no 
sooner got his land than a question presents itself which, like the death’s 
head at the Memphian banquet, suddenly checks him in the midst of his 
a He hears on all sides a multitude of speculations respecting 
the rights of landlords and tenants, which he supposed to be settled by 
legal enactments that admitted of no difference of opinion. He finds 
that the subject, so far from being determined by law or usage, is not 
determined at all; and the more he endeavours to obtain exact infor- 
mation as to what is expected of him in his new position, the more he 
becomes bewildered. Now, as it is of the last importance that he should 
understand this matter clearly, I believe I may do good service by strip- 
ping it of all ambiguity, and stating explicitly the objects of the Ten- 
ant-league agitation. Without any circumlocution then, what is really 
wanted, and what alone will satisfy the demands of the suffering tenau- 
try, may be thus briefly, and I hope intelligibly, summed up: Leases for 
ever, no Tent to pay, and compensation for improvements. 

Let it not be said after this that the Irish are deficient in forethought, 
or that they do not practically understand their own interests, I be- 
lieve, on the contrary, that no nation on the face of the globe has a live- 
lier perception of the first law of nature—whatever perceptions they 
may have of other laws. 

Having shown you, Dennis, that the political economy of Ireland con- 
tinues in its wonted state of ferment, and that our agrarian code still as- 
serts its Draconian characteristcs, it only remains, in order to complete 





the survey, to assure you that our internecine wars on the subject of re- 
ligion rage as fiercely as ever, although we have not quite so many 
pitched battles. You may take my word for it, whatever statements you 
may hear to the reverse, that the standing armies of the two churches 
have not been put upon the peace establishment ; that recruiting is going 
forward with undiminished zeal; anid that the hostile camps are kept 
up at their fall number of fighting men. 

I lay no stress upon the fact of the Bible-burning—a demonstration 
of piety in support of which there are numerous historical examples ; 
nor upon the dabious point of law as to whether the commission of a 
particalar act is, or is not, presumptive evidence of the intention to com- 
mit it. But I will direct your attention to the effect produced upon the 
people by the acquittal of Father Petcherine. The verdict was received 





with a clamour of exultation which might be compared to the frenzy of 
a triumphant army rushing in to sack a captured city. The delirium 





February 9 
of the popes wae a stirring spectacle to witness, The . 
filled with jubilant crowds, the houses were illuminated as they used to 
be after a victory, “‘ when George the Third was king ;” and if a stranger 
had been dropped from the skies amongst them, he would have naturally 
supposed that, at least, some great national anniversary was in course of 
celebration. Now, although the Irish are far from being a legical com- 
munity, and sometimes arrive at conclusions on matters of opinion 
which are not strictly warranted by the premiees, it is tolerably certain 
that in their actions they are governed by the same law of cause and ef. 
fect which is common ,to the rest of mankind. We must, consequent] 
infer that there was an adequate cause for this outburst of popular hila- 
rity; and it seems to me, upon an impartial examination of the cage, 
that it must be referred to one or other of the two following reasons, 
Either the people believed Father Petcherine innocent, and therefore re- 
joiced in his acquittal ; or they believed him guilty, and therefore re- 
joiced for something; and I suspect thatif all the lawyers, of every creed 
and denomination, in the Four Courts, were to put their wigs together, 
they couldo’t find out a third reason why the acquittal of that learned 
and reverend person should have produced so extraordinary a sen- 
sation. 

Judging from all past experience, the first of these two reasons is appa- 
rently insufficient to account for the enthusiasm manifested on this occa- 
sion. Other innocent men have escaped condemnation without disturbin 
the serenity of the capital ; and if the mere acquittal of a person prone, | 
of a crime which he had not committed, were considered so signal an 
event as to call for a popular demonstration, it would furnish indisputa- 
ble proof that the pure administration of the law was mighty rare and 
exceptional. We are notoriously natural lovers of justice, but we have 
our own notions on the subject, which do not always square with the 
maxims of law ; and it may be confidently affirmed that whenever we 
signify our approbation of a verdict, it is not because it vindicates the 
integrity of our legal institutions, but because it accords with our own 
judgment on the case. In no other country in the world are the two 
terms, justice and law, understood to mean things so diametrically op- 

to each other; but it is not necessary to enter farther upon that 
consideration at present than to indicate, as an obvious corollary, that 
wherever the law happens to be defeated by a jury, the result is insting- 
tively regarded, in the Irish sense, as a triumphant vindication of the 
ends of justice. 

Hence we must look to the second ground for an explanation of the 
cause of the ecstacy into which this primitive people were thrown by the 
issue of Father Petcherine’s case. The clear tendency of the law went 
the other way ; Irish justice was, consequently, triumphant in the ver- 
dict. Commentary upon the fact would be an impertinence addressed to 
a barrister-at-law so sagacious in his vocation as my noble friend Dennis. 
You will have clearly perceived that the prosecution was conducted by 
the Attorney-General with consummate ability, and that finding himself 
placed, like a certain celebrated quadruped, between two bundles of hay, 
he ingeniously contrived to observe such caution in his appeals to both 
sides as to leave himself perfectly free to choose either hereafter. Whe- 
ther the bundles of hay are of opinion that he treated them with proper 
candour and respect remains to be seen. 

It would be a work of supererogation to aualyse the religious senti- 
ment that lay at the bottom of this business. I shall of course be told 
that if Father Petcherine had been only a private individual, and his im- 
puted offence merely petty larceny, there would have been no illumina- 
tions. Probably not. But then it must be admitted that a religious 
sentiment of any kind is creditable to a country, and that so long as the 
element of zeal exists unadulterated by a spirit of compromise, you may 
be sure, at all events, that there is no danger of the people relapsing in- 
to indifference. I acknowledge that if such a demonstration had taken 
place in England, we should regard it as a display of bigotry and fanati- 
cism—or perhaps something worse. But then again, Dennis, blood is 
thicker than water ; and that is, the reason why we cannot detect any 
faults in our friends, while we can see clearly the smallest sediment in 
the character of our neighbours. 

The trath is, that our sectarian divisions are in the highest state ef 
development. If you have not heard much about them latterly, it is be- 
cause they have been kept in store ready for use, like powder in a maga- 
zine ; and, to carry out the simile to its legitimate result, the slightest 
spark at any moment is sufficient to produce an explosion. The new mil- 
lenium, whatever else it may have done, has in no essential particular 
abated our constitutional love of riot, civil and religious. From the ear- 
liest times, when, according to Giraldus Cambrensis, sundry natives were 
changed into wolves every seven years, to the present day, we have un- 
dergone no sensible modification ia these aboriginal characteristics. 

The departure of Mr. Duffy from amongst us, on the ostensible ground 
that he could no longer find the requisite belligerent materials to work 
upon, might seem to favour Lord Stanley’s view of our altered condition. 
Bat Mr. Daffy is not an infallible guide in such matters. He is much 
more of a poet than a politician, and what he really missed—and could 
not do without—was the poetical credulity which in the old times acted 
as a sort of lightning conductor for the impassioned eloquence of the agi- 
tators. 

The taste for poetry, especially of the political kind, has been slowly 
dying out ever since the date of the Catholic Emancipation Aet. Mr. 
Duffy fell on evil days. He was born a quarter of a ceutury too late for 
the benefit of Ireland and his own ambition. Could he have assisted at 
the councils of Emmett, or even at the ever memorable aggregate meet- 
ings, as a double to Mr. Sheil, there is no saying to what rank of martyr- 
dom he might not have fairly aspired. But just as he came in, the appre- 
ciation of insurrections set to ballad measure was going out. Nor is it 
likely that he will succeed much better in the new country he has seleet- 
ed for the sphere of his next operations. I am afraid Australia is even 
more hopelessly prosaic than Ireland ; while, under any circumstances, 
wherever he may go, he will not find his exile yield him the melancholy 
consolation which a brother bard had the satisfaction of administering to a 
former patriot, Napper Tandy—to wit, that his native land was groan- 
ing under the régime of the hangman and the provost-marshal in his ab- 
sence ;— 


——=z 


I met with Napper Tandy, and he took me by the hand: 

‘«« And how is poor old Ireland, and whereby does she stand ?” 

‘«°Tis the most distressful country that ever yet was seen ; 

For they’re hanging men and women there, for wearin’ 0’ the green !”” 


But I must draw to a conclusion, leaving you to draw your own eon- 
clusions from what I have written. There are always two sides to a mile- 
stone, provided the milestone is inscribed with a proper regard to the 
convenience of travellers that happen to be going in opposite directions. 
And all I would say to you, Dennis, is, that you must be careful which 
side of a milestone you consult, or you may run the risk of mistaking your 
road. Verb. sap. 

The shades of night are descending, and burying Flax Lodge in obseu- 
rity. You will be gratified te see that I still keep the same place ; but 
I am sorry to tell you that I keep it only as an address. It is no longer 
in my own possession, and the only advantage I derive from it, is the 
privilege of dating my letters from it, though I may be a hundred miles 
off myself, and receiving my diminished correspondence through the same 
medium. By what fortuitous concurrence of fatalities I have been re- 
duced to a fiction of this nature, I will detail to you on some future occa- 
sion. In the meanwhile, don’t think meanly of me because I don’t live 
at home. After all, I am merely availing myself of the fashionable ex- 
pedient of borrowing a door, which, I am told, is extensively practised in 
the west end of Londen. Joy be with you, Dennis, my darling! for ever, 
and one day more! 


THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 


When Lord —— was Governor-General of India, the 117th regiment (I 
give this cypher because such a regiment never was seen in Bengal, and I 
don’t choose to give the real number) was quartered at Fort William. 

Lord —— was a very good man, probably a very great man, but he was 
a sad tyrant, and sometimes was apt to fancy that, instead of the represen- 
tative of royalty, he was royalty itself. This was a mistake which ocea- 
sionally led him iato errors. 

Now, Col. S——, who commanded the 117th, was about as good an ofii- 
cer as ever wore a pair of epaulettes; the regiment under his command, 
one of the most distinguished ia his Majesty’s service, were proud of him, 
and loved him dearly ; because, although he drilled them daily till they 
almost fainted, he never suffered any one to pass a slight, or to do any- 
thing against the corps that he commanded. He is now a K.C.B. or G.C.B. 
Few officers have better deserved this ill-bestowed honour. Col. §—— 
is a soldier—as the world expresses it ‘‘ a soldier every inch of him.” 

My Lord , who, by the by, was a civilian, ordered a grand re- 
view. The troops were drawn out on the esplanade. The day was burn- 
ing hot. The Governor-General could see from his vice-regal mansion 
that they were awaiting him. His Excellency chose to remain longer at 
tiffin ; the troops having drooped for nearly two hours beneath the lin- 
gering rays of a tropical sun, were nearly worn out, when Lord 
came prancing out to look at them. It is a great houour to be looked at 
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@ great man ; so the troo 
their swords, In a moment, 


presented arms, and the officers dropped 
owever, wee sagie a of oe my 
tiff, bolt upright. He instantly despatched an a e-camp 
he tee that it oe d be lowered. Col. S—— respectfully declined, 
on the seore that it was the king’s colour of the 117th regiment, and could 
only do homage toa member of the royal family. 

«Am I not the representative of Majesty?” 

“ You are, my Lord.” 

“ Then I desire that flag may be lowered.”’ J 

“| extremely regret, you Excellency, that I am compelled to decline 
complying with your order. The king’s ensign can only be lowered to 
royalty itself.’ 

“Sir, [ iosist””—— ; 

“ My Lord, I will not give an order contrary to the rales of the service, 
and the directions given me when I had the honour of being placed at the 
bead of this gallant corps.” 

“ You shall repent this disobedience. I shall instantly refer the ques- 
tion home, and if you are wrong, I’ll have you dismissed the service.” 

The enraged Governor-General, thwarted for the first time io his life, 

lloped back to bis palace, where his anger considerably impeded his 

igestion. The 117th regiment marched into Fort William, well know- 
ing thay had made a dire and powerful enemy. 
uring the twelve months which elapsed for an answer from Europe, 
po officers of the marked corps were invited to his Excellency’s banquets. 
Many petty slights were shown them : in a word, they suffered all the lit- 
tle grievances which superior authority can, when it ehooses, inflict. 

At length the answer came. Colenel S—— was right. He had acted 
strictly according to regulations: but a request was conveyed to him, 
that in future, as His Excellency seemed to make a point of it, he would 
lower the king’s colour to the Governor-General. ; 

Each considered be had gained a triumph ; and the 117th were marched 
down to Calcutta again, to prove before the world at large that Lord 
was to receive a bow from a red and blue flag, yclept the king’s colours. 

A review was ordered. The salute was given, and all went off well. 

That evening the Governor-General gave a grand party. He as usual 
commanded the band of the European regiment in the Fort (the 117th) 
to be in attendance; it being the custom, in those days, always to strike 
up ‘God Save the King” the instant the great man emerged from the 
drawing-room ; occasionally, “See the Conquering Hero Comes” was 
thrown in as a delicate compliment, while a flourish of trumpets an- 
nounced each course in succession, and the military musicians delighted 
the ladies during the meal with several pretty airs. 

On the evening in question, Captain C—— (the aide-de-camp) stepped 
eut of the room and audibly pronounced, “ His Excellency.” This was 
a signal that Lord —— was handing down the first lady in company, and 
should have been followed by the opening crash of the national anthem. 
But alas! not a sound responded to the appearance of his Lordship. 

“ What’s this, what’s this,eh? Is there no band?” 

“Yes, my Lord,” tremblingly replied C——, “ the band of the 117th 
regiment.” 

“ Why don’t they play? Go and see. These men are sadly drilled, 
I fear,” blandly remarked his Excellency to the pretty Mrs. P—— 

The aide-de-camp returned. He actually looked pale with horror. 

“ Well, well, why don’t they play?” 

“ They have not brought their instruments.” 

“Not brought their instruments! Stupid fools! Tell them to go in- 
- gtantly and fetch them ; and if they are not back in half an hour I[’ll 
have them all punished. Here, you, Sir, you band-master, do you hear 
what I’m eaying? Quick!” 

“ Please your Excellency, I can’t.” 

“And why? Do you presume to bandy words with me ?”’ 

“ No, my Lord; but”’— 

“Til have no buts. Be off, sir, directly and fetch your instruments. 
What conld Colonel S—— mean by sending the band here like a parcel 
of sticks? I don’t want the men—I want the music.” 

“Please you, my Lord, I was ordered to say, the men of the band are 
under your Lordship’s command, and attend according to order. But the 
instruments belong to the officers, who purchased them by subscription 
out of their own pockets, and they refuse to lend them to you.” 

“What!” roared the irritated Governor-General. 

“Tt’s not my fault, sir,” ejaculated the poor band-master. 

We shall not paint the anger of the great man, or the joy of the officers 
at finding they had fully succeeded in conferring the “retort courteous” 
on the proudest, the haughtiest man that ever landed in Bengal. 


es 


ENGLISH RAILWAYS REVIEWED. 


Those who wish to dismias uneasy thoughts from their minds will hard- 
y see with pleasure a discussion on the history and prospects of railways. 

hether it be the shareholder who receives his meagre dividend with a 
qualm, suspecting that on sound principles he should receive nothing at 
all, dreading the worst as to the affairs of his company, yet fearing to 
press inquiry, or whether it be the passenger who has visions of rotten 
sleepers, worn boilers, deceitful bridges, and an insufficient staff, almost 
every Englishman connects disagreeable memories or anticipations with 
the great enterprises which were once proclaimed to be Britain’s proud- 
est boast. The money spent on certain railways may furnish to econo- 
mists a theme as fruitfal for declamation as the money spent on Walch- 
eren expeditions or Austrian subsidies. If there be a skeleton in every 
house, we believe that three-fourths of the domiciles in this land are 
haunted by spectres called into existence by the hot desire for sudden 
wealth which prevailed some ten years since. One who bears the great- 
est name io railway history has just delivered a defence of the system, 
which is certainly not unnecessary. Mr. Robert Stephenson has been 
elected President of the Institution of Civil Eogineers, and his opening 
addrees—of which our space will only permit us to give an abstract—is 
devoted toan examination of the great works on which engineering 
genius has been so conspicuously displayed. Of course a recapitulation 
of the benefitsconferred by railways was an easy task. Their extent, 
the grandeur of their design, the skill of their construction, the develop- 
ment they have given to national enterprise, are obvious topics. We 
learn that they extend from Aberdeen on the north to Portsmouth on the 
south, from Yarmouth on the east to Milford Haven on the west. Then 
comes a tissue of comparative statistics of the kind with which lecturers 
and writers on popularized science have made us familiar. At a mech- 
anics institute the orator who descants on the necessity of practical eda- 
cation and the absurdity of learning dead languages generally informs 
us that the Peloponnesus was not superior in size and population to 
Yorkshire ; that Athens at the zenith of its glory did not} contain 
more inhabitants than the modern borough of Bradford ; and theee con- 
clusive arguments are received with encouraging applause. If an instal- 
ment of a popular history be published, some one is sure to calculate the 
namber of miles the pages would reach if placed on a continuous book- 
shelf, and we are not without information as to the extent that would be 
covered by the baggage animals in the Crimea disposed in one strictly 
straight line. So telling has this kind of illustration proved before popu- 
lar audiences that Mr. Stephenson has thought fit to use it in addressing 
his cultivated brethren. The extent of completed railway is 8,054 miles, 

about the diameter of the globe;” if ‘ sidings” be added, then “ we 
have laid within these islands far more rails than are sufficient to girdle 
the whole world round.” Our railways are 500 miles longer than the 
Thames, the Seine, the Rhone, the Ebro, and several other rivers all to- 
gether. The quantity of earth excavated would form a mountain a mile 
anda half high, with a base as large as St. James’s Park, from the 
Horee Guards to Buckingham Palace. So many millions of passengers, 
weighing so many thousands of tons, are conveyed yearly an average 
distance of so many miles. The superiority ot railways to the old mail 
eoaches is dwelt on in a high tone of triumph. 

Now, in spite of these obvious subjects of felicitation, the public is not 
at all well pleased ut the present state of our railway system. Of course, 
=k benefits are comparative. _ No one denies that we are in possession of 

nite advantages by the discovery of steam locomotion. Every maa 
may rejoice that his lot is cast in an age which enjoys such incompara- 
ble benefits, It is true that the railway has multiplied national wealth 
by economizing the time and cost of transport ; it is true that the rail- 
by is an instructor , and that we owe to it the possibility of enlarging 
' e size and cireulatioa of journals. The most misused and ill-developed 
oak teehee toust in any case confer large benefits; to recount these, 
poe are that the public ought to be satisfied to do no more because 
= a a already done, is very inconclusive reasoning. We hopoar 
hn on ~~ to the men who gave to the world the railway system— 
Sunene pare y odignant that mismanagement should have lessened the 
railwa My rd pe an invention can afford. It is found that Britich 
- rb te n constructed at a vast cost, with a waste which no ia- 
pald ce Can excuse. The competition before Parliament—the sums 


to useless lawyers and scarcely more necessat ; : 

; y engineers—the prices 
en ‘ere water circumstances little creditable to those lege 
lines constra tea - th ective. who were possessors of the soil—the branch 
the shareh ide with more regard to the interests of individuals than of 

olders or the public—the jobbing, the mystery, ot the downright 





delinquencies of the financial management,—are all matters which peo- 


d | ple will not cease to remember, and for which time is bringing a rapid 


retribution. The United States have organized a network of lines ex- 
tending over the whole inhabited continent. Although population is 
seanty and the fares low, yet the dividends are ample and increasing. 
But patting aside the New World—to which it will be said our own bears 
no analogy—we fiad Germany and France constructing lines equally 
solid, equally elaborate as our own, and, though with a less enterprising 
population, realizing larger gains with much lower charges. Compare 
the financial position of the French lines with that of similar Eaglish en- 
terprises. Compare the comfort enjoyed by the passenger on the two 
sides of the straits. Let any one who makes the journey from Paris on a 
cold winter’s night recall the difference between the luxurious weil- 
warmed carriages of the “ Nord” and the hard narrow compartments of 
the “ South-Eastern,” where his toes sink to the temperatare of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, and the breath of the passengers is congealed on 
the rattling panes. Of the second class we need not speak. Among our 
neighbours it is a comfortable conveyance in which any man may travel ; 
in England it isa pen of hard and filthy boards uncleaned. It may be 
said that Bogland made its railways ia the infancy of constructive science, 
and that the other nations have profited by oar example. We may have 
in spite of our blunders gained 20 years in the race of internal improve- 
ment. Bat it is still not to be doubted that the continent has shown great 
judgment in all its late public works, and that we may well learn some- 
thing from those whom we proclaim our pupils. 

To do Mr. Stephenson justice, he enters deeply into the causes of our 
failures, which, however, he seems dis to attribute to an abstraction, 
somewhat resembling the “system” of the military apologists. This 
plea is, no doubt, a just one, inasmuch as no department of the State is 
entirely free from blame for any great public evil. But Mr. Stephenson 
is chiefly anxious to absolve directors as a body, and to throw responsi- 
bility on Parliament and its regulations. From an incomplete return, 
which gives no information concerning 45 eompanies, he tells us that the 
amount expended by railway companies in legal and engineering ex- 
penses has been £14,000,000 sterling. In one case a bill for a line now 
existing when before Parliament with 18 competitors, and that eaeh of 
these caused expense not only to the successful line, but to the vanquished 
and now extinct rivals, so that the costs of actual lines by no means give 
a true notion of the money that has been spent before committees. Rail- 
ways, he says, have suffered in many ways from Parliamentary legisla- 
tion, for Parliament has legislated 25 years, and every year has had a 
crotchet. It is impossible for us to give a just idea of all Mr. Stephen- 
son’s arguments and illustrations; but one point he strongly, and appa- 
rently with justice, urges. Of the £286,000,000 of railway capital ex- 
perded, nearly one-fourth has been paid solely for land and conveyancing, 
and yet, “ with the exception of houses demolished, nearly every piece 
of property intersected undergoes improvement in value by the construc- 
tion of the lines.” The millions paid to land-owners may, therefore, be 
considered as an absolute gift. Against “severance,” and the heavy 
charges made for this imaginary injury, he justly inveighs. “ No one has 
ever been able to show arithmetically that by the mere passage of a rail- 
way through an estate loss is sustained,” yet Parliament “has permitted 
this spoliation to be legalized by custom.” 

Mr. Stephenson is hardly so successful in his defence of railway man- 
agement. The shareholder is, with him, a very ungrateful being. “ One- 
half per cent.,” he says, “ has been known to make all the difference in 
the popularity of the management.” Why should it not? Out of 3 per 
cent. gne-half per cent. is no slight matter. But the “ caprice of some 
contentious individual” can unfortunately bring charges against the di- 
rectorate. “ Rejoicing that he has ‘a grievance,’ in the phraseology of 
the day, he writes to the Times. The press, of course, listens to the ex 
parte statement. Mr. Stephenson bas his grievance against Parliament, 
and presses it, but when the discontent is directed by the shareholders 
against his own class, then it is merely the criticism of persons “ only half 
acqainted with the facts,” who avail themselves of “ columns open to every 
petty grievance or private pique.”’ Itis the old story ; the injustice that 

resses on a man he resents acutly, but he bears with Christian fortitude 
his neighbours’s sufferings. We have not room to enter into the plans of 
reform suggested in the address. It isenongh that by implication it ad- 
mits fally the evils of the present system, and, under the form of an apo- 
logy, utters its deepest condemnation. If it tends to bring reasonable 
honesty and fair management to the conduct of railway affairs, it will have 
effected no slight good.— Times, Jan. 14. 





REFORMATORY SCHOOLS. 
YOUNG HOPEFUL AND YOUNG HOPELESS, 


The contrast is a strange one between the destinies of the little well- 
born, well-nursed, well- weaned, well-frocked, well-trousered, well-whipped, 
well-beLatined, well-beGreeked child of the wealthy and opulent, and 
those of the stunted, deformed, pallid, unclothed, unwashed, untaught 
little vagabond, whose father and mother have nothiag to bestow upon 
him but thumps, kicks, and curses. The healthy influences which the 
rich can bring ¢o bear upon their children are very numerous;—there is 
the bevy of nurses—the coral, with its golden peal of bells—Noah and 
hie progeny in their stately ark—a dissected map of Europe—a French 
governess—a German ditto—admission to the dinner-table at half-price, 
with oranges and ben-bons as the rewards of infantine virtae—Dr. Portly 
and the Catechism—a gray pony—Mr. Softly and the verb ‘'I love,” in 
the Latin tongue—the Rev. Agaeas M’ Whack and the verb “I strike,” in 
the original Greek ;—Eton or Harrow—the Midsummer holyday at home 
in the old Manor-house, with the first glimpse at the divine Sophia, rising 
15, with the brightest eyes and the most captivating blushes ;—Oxford 
with a good allowance—the continent with a larger allowance—the Lon- 
don Clubs with the largest allowance of all—a seat in Parliament, and 
some thousands a-year, more or lese—and, to crown all, the identical 
Sophia of the schoolboy’s dream-land converted into a portly matron in 
ruby velvet at one end of a rich dinner-table, while the unflinching gla- 
diator in the school of all the virtues sips a glass of unexceptionable Bur- 
gunody at the other, and descants upon the frightful propensities of humaa 
nature, and the viees of the poor. So much for young Hopeful ; now for 
young Hopeless. 

Boro of a cadger and the heiress of a dog’s-meat man in the back at- 
tic of a back street behind Clare-market, or haply in Bethnal-Green ; 
wrapped io a ragged dishclout, his little lips placed at a breast which 
will yield little but adulterated gin ; weaned over a cabbage-stall ; ao- 
taught in any science save sharpness, and that sharpness the sharpness 
of London thieves ; ignorant of any distinction between himself and the 
street curs, eave that he kicks the dogs, and the dogs bite him; familiar 
from infancy upwards with the choicest phraseology of blasphemy and 
obscenity; taken by his mother on Saturday night to witness the cere- 
mony of pawning the flannel petticoat and stolen kerchief at the sigan 
of the Three Bails ; well-grounded from his earliest years in the rudi- 
ments of picking and stealing,—removed in due course to Mr. Fagin’s 
Finishing Academy to practise on the mannikia with ite larcenous bells, 
—familiar with the police-court, in which he lisped his earliest public 
lie,—with a stall at the penoy theatre, when he has succeeded in steal- 
ing the peany ;—of Ais Sophia and of their courtship we dare not speak ; 
the world is firet made acquainted with the story of their loves when 
young Hopeless is placed at the bar charged with having smashed in the 
nose, blackened the eyes, broken the head, and fractured two of the ribs 
of the object of his affections. Why pursue the dismal tale? The 
Quarter Sessions and the Assizes, the Huiks and the Penitentiaries, Nor- 
folk Island and Calcraft, need not be painted in. 

Now, we do not say that it is educatioa which makes all the difference. 
There are too many instances in which all the advantages of fortune 
have been thrown away upon what, for want of a better term to describe 
an indescribable idea, we must call the “ innate depravity” of the pupil. 
Take, however, the reverse of the medal ;—how many childrea who 
have received the education of a thief have not done ample justice to 
their instructors? We are not speaking of the young adepts in crime 
who may bave been caught at an early age by M. De Metz or avy other 
apostle of humanity, for their downward impulse has been arrested ia 
time ; they are pre-eminently well brought up. We speak of children 
who begin life as thieves,and have never knuwn a Mettray (the model 
school of France) ;—we speak of young thieves as they were three or 
four years ago in the capital of the British empire. It is too well known 
that the young thief well-nigh invariably grew up into the adalt thief, 
and, unless his career were cut short at the gallows, died as an old thief, 
——what the policemen call “a hardened offender.” Poor wretch! was 
he most in fault, or the rich, the well bora, the well-taught, who knew 
what was aecessary for him, but turned from the loathsome or weari 
some task of dealing with the valgar criminal and valgar crime? Youog 
Hopeful started in life with his coral and gold bells, aad young Hopeless 
with the broken neck of a gia bottle to promote the process of teething ; 
aad the very probable resulé is that Old Hopeful, ia a most impressive 
speech, which briugs tears into the eyes of the very turokeys and ushers 
of the court—an unsentimental race—dismisses old Hopeless to the scaf- 
fold with the gratifying information that in this world he can hold out 
to him no further—hope. 


All this was very well in its time ; we and our fathers pxid our taxes 
like men—we subscribed largely for the parpose of catching, scourging, 
imprisoning, banishing, and hanging these forlora creatares. Light, how- 
ever, has shown upon us, and in all parts of the country we are begioning 
to ask each other if it would not be a more polite and pradent, a more 
Christian, and indeed a cheaper course, to catch young Hopeless in his 
freshman’s term, and try to turn him to some good purpose? If the mos- 
quitoes could be hived and instracted in the science of makiog honey, 
what a bleseing it would be! The ery is all for Reformatory Schools; 
and if there were the faintest. tinge of sentimentality and cant about it it 
should certainly receive no support ia the colamas of the Times. This, 
however, is not so. Men have got hold of a true idea at last; let us 
and work it out. Let us endeavoar to deal with it as James Watt t 
with steam, or Wheatstoue with electricity. Surely, the same energy and 
intelligence which have enabled us to lead the vapour and the lightning 
captive may help us to reduce crime to the minimum consistent with the 
infirmities and passions of haman natare. It is God’s work, and surely 
He will strengthen our hands. 

Meetings are held weekly throughout the country to promote this most 
important and vital object. To-day we print a report from Newcastle- 
upon Tyne, and for it we beg the attention of the public. Euri Grey, 
Lord Ravensworth, and other speakers addressed a large assemb'age of 
the nobility, clergy, and gentry of the counties of Durham and Northum- 
berland, imploring their aid in this good work. Earl Grey eaid, and with 
perfect reason, that the coantry is in advance of the Legislatare 7 this 
subject, and that much yet remains for the Government todo. It is so, 
and be itso, There is the more reason why every man in his degree 
should press on the good work, and assist in making out a case which the 
Houses of Parliament cannot resist. The most earnest and benevolent 
speakers appear much struck with the anomaly of instructing the youn 
offender, and not the young—siuall we say ?—non-offeader, with the 
farce of considering the Reformatory School an impossibility unless a 
police-coart be its vestibule. We entreat them to press on, nevertheless. 
In promoting the reformation of the young criminal they are rendering it 
impossible for the country not to educate the honest off:pring of honest 
parents. We shall rejoice to see the anomaly yet more anomalous, for 
the education of all is one of the great tasks set before this generation. 
Man is a compound of innate impulses, of education, and of cireamstances. 
With education, at least, we may deal.— Times, Jan. 4. 





A GAY WEDDING. 


The London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian gives the fol- 
lowing account of the interestiag ceremony which took place on Thurs- 
day, the 17th ult :—I have juet been respiring in an atmosphere of orange 
blossoms. Charming young bridesmaids, with faces fresh and fair as May, 
a bride tall, pale, and statuesque, a bridegroom young, handsome, gen- 
tlemanly, and picturesque enough to have stepped out of a pictare by 
Vandyke, and half the fashionable world in town to assist and sympa- 
thise, made up a scene of interest this morning which has seldom been 
witnessed in the Chapel Royal at Whitehall. Outside there was an array 
of carriages such as one only sees at some great aristccratic assembly, 
and of a crowd of sight-seers, who required a strong police foree to pre- 
serve an unobstructed ingress for the vehicles. Within the chapel wasa 
well-dressed assemblage, who took ion of the galleries, while the 
body of the chapel was reserved for the friends of the parties. 

When one considers how intimately allied the two great names of Wel- 
lington and Peel are in the memories of Englishmen, it must be consi- 
dered somewhat remarkable that the heirs and representatives of the 
great captain and the great statesman sboald marry two sistera. The 
Marquis of Tweeddale, who this morning gave away his daughter at the 
altar to Sir Robert Peel, not many years ago gave a duchess to the great 
house of Wellington. The Dake and the Duchess of Wellington were 
among the early arrivals this morning at the Chapel Royal; her grace 
superbly attired ia a white dress with deep violet flounces, and oae of 
those priceless Indian shawls, with green ground and gold border, sel- 
dom seen and still less seldom worn, in which attire the handsome duchess 
moved a very Queen of Beauty. Among the friends and relatives of the 
family who stood aronod the altar were Lady Peel, Gen:ral Pee!, M. P., 
Viscount Poitimore, Mr. F. Peel, M. P., and his sister, the lovely and ac- 
eomplished Mrs. Slovor (whose marriage with a Roman Catholic gentle- 
man the other day gave a porate many of her deceased father’s triends 
and admirers), the Right Hon. W. Cowper, M. P., Lord Gifford, the Right 
Hon. G. Dawson, M. P., &c., &. 

**** About a quarter past eleven the happy bridegroom, accom- 
anied by his ‘ best maa,” his brother, Captain Peel, R.N.—whose gal- 
ant conduct, and disregard of his life, at the Marine Battery before Se- 

bastopol, will not be forgotten—made his appearance. Years ago peo- 
ple used to be married in a dress soat—now bridegroom, father, bro- 
thers, and everybody, came around the altar in the plaia frock coat’s 
morning in costume. If Sir Robert Peel had stepped across to the Admi- 
ralty on his way to the Chapel Royal, to sign a few papers, there was 
nothing in bis costame which would have led the least observant clerk to 
suspect he was going to be married. A dark blue coat, with black velvet 
collar, buttoned up nearly to the throat, but not high enough to 

a white waistcoat beneath, a pale blush rose in his buttonhole, and grey 
trousers, would never do for the costume of a bridegroom of the Minerva 
school of romance. And yet Sir Robert Peel might have stood for his 
portrait to any lady novelist in search of a hero. Tall and well-propor- 
tioned, with handsome features, dark hair, aquick eye, a buoyant manner, 
a graceful moustache and imperial, sans whiskers, Sir Robert Peel in his 
36th year might very well pass for 28 or 30. 

* * * * Some of the ladies appeared disposed to complain that the 
bridesmaids all wore bonnets and cloaks during the ceremony, but if 
young people refuse to wait until the spring, and insist upon being mar- 
ried in Jauuary, they cannot expect young ladies to get cold at their 
wedding. !t is true that the bridesmaids wore bonnets, but then, it must 
be in justice remembered, that they were of very thin gauzy white mus- 
lin, and could have imparted very little warmth to the head. They also 
wore white cloaks over their white eatin dresses, but the cloak had a hood 
of rose pink plush, and a fringe of the same colour, and the dresses had 
two or three deep flounces of plush to match; so with the roses in their 
bonnets, the young ladies in question, to my thinking, looked very charm- 
ing and gay. 

At about half-past eleven the Marquis of Tweeddale entered the chapel 
with the bride upon bisarm. Lady Emily is rather above the middle 
stature, and of fair complexion. Her face is broad about the eyes, after 
the Scottish type of female beauty. She has small lips, still further 
compressed by emotion, brown hair, and dark eyes. She was dressed in 
white satin, covered with bar? | lace, and wore a long veil of Honiton 
lace, of the richest design. Add orange blossoms in her hair and sto- 
macher, and a magnificent bouquet of white camellias and orange blos- 
soms picked out with green, and yon have the portrait of Lady Emily 
ee 4 as, at the charming age of 19, she stood at the altar to plight her 
‘aith. 

As soon as the ceremony was concluded the family of the bride and 
bridegroom, with their intimate friends, repaired to Apsley House. The 
weddiog breakfast was spread in the grand picture gallery, occupying 
the entire western side of the mansion. This gorgeous saloon is memora- 
ble as the scene of the annual Waterloo banquets, at which the great cap- 
tain eutertained the general officers who survived the field of Waterloo. 
The walls are hung with rare and costly pictures by the first masters. 
The firet glance around the noble saloon today was bewildering, not 
only from the number and richness of the collection of pictures, bat from 
the splendour of the banquet table. The table ran along the entire length 
of the saloon, bat not more than half the company could find seats) The 
table groaned with massive gold plate, vases, orange trees, and candela- 
bra. Upon a sideboard was the far-famed silver gilt Wellington shield, 
presented by the merchants and bankers of London to the late Duke, ata 
cost of £7,000, by the side of which were the three eplendid candelabra, 
presented by the corporation of London, and the Waterloo vase from the 
city merchants and bankers. The exquisite service of Dresden poreelain, 
representiog the late Duke’s victories, was all in use to-day, for the first 
time for fifteen years. 

Upon the tabie was the splendid silver plateau presented by the Re- 
gent of Portugal, 30ft. long and 34ft. high, and also the huge cande- 
labra of Russian porphyry, presented to the late Duke by the Empe- 
ror Nicholas, and the two vases of Sweiish porphyry. The gold and 
silver plate exhibited and used in the Waterloo Gallery to-day is esti- 
mated to be of the value of £300,000. But the wedding cake opposite 
the duke and duchess, in the centre of the room, Was the great object 
of attraction. It was six or seven feet high, of pyramidal form, and was 
tastefully decorated with orange flowers, white satin ribbons, and the 
arms of the families of the bride and bridegroom. The Duchess of Wel- 
lington occupied the seat where the late duke presided over the Wa- 
terloo banquets, the duke being seated, Opposite to her, immediately 
under Vaadyke’s equestrian picture of Charles the First. Among the 
company were Lord and Lady Palmeraton, the Earl of Granville, the 
Countess Bernstorff, Sir C. Wood, Bart., M.P., Admiral Berkeley, M.P., 
the Duchess of Montrose, Viscount Hardinge, &., d&c. 
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Sir Robert and Lady Emily were not present at the déjeuner, ‘hav- 
ing previously left town by special train for Tamworth. The company 
went out on the balcony to wave their adieus. The band of the first 
Life Guards were in attendance in an ante-room of the Waterloo Gal- 
lery, and played “ Robin lo’es me well,” and the wedding march from 
the “ Midsummer Nighi’s Dream.” ‘The bride was happy ; for the sun 
shone brightly upon ber, and all went merry 48 4 marriage bell. 

The Globe of the 10th ult., gives the following extra report. 

Tbe eplendid dejeuner which was given afterwards by the Duchess o 
Wellington gave rice to several speeches which are faithfully chronicled 

our, on these occasions, indefatigable contemporary, the Morning 

‘ost. The Duke of Wellington proposed the bride and bridegroom, for 
which Captain W. Peel and the Marquis of Tweeddale severally returned 
thanks, the Marquis giving the health of Lady Peel. To this Mr. Fred- 
erick Peel replied, recalling the associations of the names of Wellington 
and Peel, which the event of the morning was calculated to consolidate. 
He proposed Lord Tweeddale’s health, when the noble Lord again ex- 

his gratification at the union. 

Earl Granville then said—I have been flattered with the delicate and 
honorable commission of proposing the health of the six young ladies 
who have taken so prominent a part in adorning the ceremony of this day. 
It is impossible, without emotion, to behold under this roof, on such an 
Occasion, the two sons of Wellington and Peel—especially where the sister 
of a lady whore tenderness and devotion to the great Duke will render 
ber inseparably connected with the latter days of his history—is about to 
form, as her noble father bas happily described it, a link which unites 
both of those illustrious families. Of Sir Robert Peel I can speak from 
my own personal knowledge as @ fellow countryman and a brother yeo- 
man. Thus much ape = I may be permitted to say, that the character 
of the bridegroom is worthy the gentleness and beauty of the bride. I 
hardly know any story of modern times equalling in romantic danger 
and interest that sadden and terrible midnight plunge which Sir Robert 
Pee] made from a sinking ship in the Mediterranean, where his courage 
and intrepidity alone saved him from the peril of a premature death. 
The plunge he has made this day has not been made in the dark, and I 
don’t think it bas required much moral courage. But for you young 

ladies, (turning to the bridesmaids,) it is nevertheless a solemn warning. 
The plunge he has this day made is a plunge that must come at last to 
all of you. Believe me, the longer you stand shivering on the brink, the 
more violent will be the shock when it ——. The noble Earl’s speech 
caused much laughter, which hardly ceased when ‘ 

Lord Pelmersioa rose to respond for the bridesmaids. His Lordship 
gaid—On the part of the bridesmaids, whose champion I am, I beg to 
return you their thanks, Fortunately—without any disparagement to 
their charms—I om deprived of that qualification which I think all 

‘ @ught to possess who are called upon to perform my daty. But I can 
g@eeure you that the graces of these young ladies no less command my 
admiration than that of the young gentlemen, 0 many of whom I see 
around me exbibiting signs of envy of the proud position which I am 

itted to occupy. In these days of negociation it is the fashion te 
Repend much on the mediation of intervening parties. (Alaugh.) I 
strongly reccommend to those young gentlemen who are about to enter 
upon any tender diplomacies, not to have recourse to any such meditat- 
ing parties, but to use direct negociation, which, although not always 
successful in politics, is by far the Best plan. If my recommendation 
be adopted, I have little doubt that, before this day twelvemonths, I 
shall have the honour to assist at several successful negociations between 

* the young gentlemen whom I see before me, and the fair maideas whom 
I have now the honour to represent. There is an old song, ladies and 
gentlemen, the refrain of which I remember runs thus :— 

She is a charming woman, 
And be is a fortunate man. 

In the cases before me I donbt not the virtues and prosperity are shar- 
ed alike in the same proportions, and will ensure to the enccessful nego- 
ciators lasting affection and permanent happiness for their joint lives. 

The noble Viscount’s happy address was received with unanimous ap- 
plause, and made a fitting close for the banquet, the company shortly after- 
‘wards retiring to the a. eae The bridesmaids were Ladies Jane and 
Julia Hay, p odin of the bride, the Misses Peel, and Lady Louisa Hamil- 

ton. Sir Robert and Lady Emily had left town for Drayton Manor before 
the dejeuner. Lady Emily wore her travelling costume, “a dress of light 
blue silk with an ermine collar, and cape of maroon coloured velvet, with 
pink bonnet and white lace veil.” —A special train was waiting at Euston 
equare, and at Tamworth, which was reached at 4:10. The rejoicings 
were on a grand scale. 

We give the above long account, for the entertainment of our lady 
readers. On us, we confess that it produces rather a melancholy im- 

on. We cannot help remembering what manner of men that Wa- 
terloo Gallery has heretofore gathered together—that the present Duke 
is but the Queen’s master of the Horse—and the present Sir Robert an 
arrogant and pragmatical talker, though in some respects a manly tel- 
low enough. Honiton lace and the Premier’s jokes do not accord with 
our souvenirs of the Wellington and Peel of past times. But this is a 


ghanging world. 





Che War. 


CavaLry AFFAIR NEAR Kertou.—“ Parties of the enemy’s Cossacks 
had for some days been prowling about the neighbourhood, with the view 
of seizing any opportunity that might offer to set fire to the forage in 
question, but wisely kept at a safe distance up till daylight of the 16th 
inst. (Dec.) On the morning of that day, however, scattered twos and 
threes of them € @ nearer appearance; and Major M’Donald, who 
commands the Turkish cavalry detachment accompanying the force, went 
out with his party of eighty Lancers to beat them off and reconnoitre, 
After riding some couple of miles in a westerly direction, he fell in with 
the Russian videttes, who retired as his party approached ; but, very 

ickly after, numerous small bodies of the enemy’s regular cavalry gal- 

Toped into view from different directions, and uniting, made a force of 
about 400 dragoons. This unexpected discovery left no option but to fall 
back on the farm, and this Major M’Donald accordingly attempted to do, 
but the Russian horsemen gave rapid chase, and with their long pieces 
kept up a galling fire, to which the short carbines of the pursued could 
make no effective 4 Better-mounted, too, they succeeded in out- 
flanking our men, and by this threatened to make prisoners of the whole. 
The moment was critical; but Major M‘Donald, with a courage above 
praize, resolved to imitate the desperate bravery of the 10th Hussars, some 
months ago, under nearly similar circumstances, and to cut his way 
through, or fall in the attempt. Forming his little squadron, therefore, 
he dashed forward at their head against the gleaming barrier of hostile 
sabres, and, being admirably supported by his men, hewed open a way for 
nearly the whole, with a cost to the Russians of some twenty killed and 
wounded. But the enemy speedily recovered from their confusion, gave 
renewed chase, with a flying fire as before, and again turned the flank of 
the hard-pressed Turks and their British leader. The escape which had 
been hoped for from the first desperate effort now seemed impossible ; but, 
with a heroism even than before, Major M'Donald determined to 
make one more blow for the lives and freedom of his party, Pulling up 
for a moment be hastily formed, and again rushed, ventre a terre, against 
the enemy. A fierce hand-to-hand fight then took place, and after some 
twenty minutes of as desperate rabreing and lance-thrusting as the present 
war has yet seen, the heroic Scotchman and forty of his litile band again 
cut a passage through—leaving, I regret to say, poor Captain Sherwood, 
his second in command, and #s many more dead and dying in the enemy’s 
hands. Some minutes ela before the well-mauled Russians could re- 
pew the pursuit, and this interval sufficed to give our men headway 
enough to render further chase hopeless ; still the enemy preszed on, and 
only gave up the game within « mile of the camp outside the town, about 
three o’clock in the afternoon. On the following day a flag of truce was 
sent out from Kertch, when it was ascertained that poor Sherwood and 
five men had been killed, whilet the whole of the remaining thirty-five 
were very badly wounded. Since then no further collision has taken 
place, the infantry party at the farm baving been permitted to come in 
without any attempt at molestation.”—Letter from Kertch. 

Letters from Kertch of the 28th Dec. state that the enemy, excepting 
straggling Cossacks, had not re-appeared. The place was in an excellent 
state of defence, and the garrison fully able to repel any attack.—The 
cold was intense, but the town and troops were abundantly supplied with 
fuel and all sorts of provisions. 


Ovurposts xEaR SgnasToPoL.—With regard to military operations, a 


war of outposts seems likely to set in. The Russians began it some time 


ago, by cutting off exposed sentries, and small posts of four or five men. 
For theee exploits they received great praise from Prince Gortschakoff ; 


details ina gene- 


who, although they were trivial affairs, published the 
ral order, and urged the battalion-officers to emulate their comrades. 


The great skirmish in the Baidar Vailey at Baga and Ourkasta was the 


largest of these enterprises. Naturally, they provoked retaliation ; and 
as the French soldiers are among the best in the world for ay ye it is 
probable the enemy will have cause to regret the example he has set. 
The French made a beginning before Christmas, when they captured a 
post at Telia, Again, on the night of the 26th, acting on good informa- 
tion, and with the permission of Gen. d’Autemarre, Col. Lacretelle, 
taking two companies of skirmishers, fell upon an outpost of 80 infantry 
soldiers and 20 Cossacks ; bayoneted 18, and captured 18, without them- 
selves suffering any loss. = 
A despatch dated Berlin, Wednesday, the 15th ult., mentions that the 
Invalide Russe publishes a telegraphic notification received from Prince 
Gortechakoff, stating that a party of French, wearing white cloaks, prob- 
ably that they might not be so easily perceived in the snow, had ad- 
vanced by night and surprised Baidar. They bayoneted the outpost, and 
retreated when the Russian reserves came up. The Russian loss was 
three killed and three wounded. 

Destruction or Docks at Sesastopot.—Oa the 3ist ult. (Dec.) a 
further blowing up of the Sebastopol docks took place. The French 
began, and exploded charges at the side and bottom of the East dock, 
and soon afterwards three large charges in the piers at the entrance. 
The ground was terribly shaken and large stones thrown up nearly 1,000 
feet. The quantity of gunpowder employed was 10,000 lbs. The Rus- 
sians threw a few shells, but did no harm. Four charges did not go off 
the first time, but were yey: ignited, and completed the work. 
Some hours after, the English, who had worked under great difficulty in 
consequence of the pressure of water, completely destroyed the bottom of 
the East dock by charges ignited by electricity. The French engineers 
appeared much pleased at our success, 

The engineers of each country have broken down one of the flood-gates 
asatropby. Each half gate contains 12 iron hollow ribs weighing about 
12} tons apiece. It is expected that the remainder of the docks will be 
destroyed in another fortnight. 





Ivpi4.—We have advices from Bombay to Dec. 17. The news possesses 
very little public interest—Lord Dalhousie is at Calcutta, winding up 
the affairs of state before leaving. Lord Elphinstone continues his tour 
in Guzzerat. Lord Harris at Madras.—The Bombay Times of the latest 
date thus speaks of the Santhal insurrection :— 

The Santhal insurrection seems now over: the last of the insurgents 
in the field have been surrounded, and Kanoo, the only leader of note re- 
maining amongst them, has been captured. The troops, it is supposed, 
will be suffered to return to quarters, the police being considered suffi- 
cient from henceforth to maintain the peace. The latest operations 
against them are of some interest, as being more decided and vigorous 
than most of those preceding them. On the 20th of November a body of 
troops were dispatched to Roxadungal ; and, though none were found at 
this particular point, their track was discovered by men sent up in the 
trees. The troops pushed on and found themselves all at once, to their 
surprise, in the centre of a great encampment, with the eooking pots still 
on the fire, and which had not been abandoned for above ten minutes. 
The insurgents, to the amount of 1500, were scattered in parties of from 
200 to 300 in the brushwood all around, over a space of four or five square 
miles in extent. The troops at length came in contact with them, 
plunged into a tremendous bamboo jungle, and drove the Santhals before 
them. They finished by burning from twenty to twenty-five villages, and 
by showing the enemy that none of their fastnesses were impenetrable. 
On the 30th detachments were sent out by General Lloyd, if possible, to 
capture the remaining insurgents ; and in this they were entirely success- 
ful, Ensign Allen having arrived the following day with all the most im- 
portant prisoners in charge, Kanoo included. 

There can be no question that something will be done to secure the 
better government of Oude for the future ; but what that something will 
be has not leaked out. It is generally believed that annexation will not 
be resorted to, but that the administration of affairs will be placed under 
the direction of the Resident, assisted bya large number of British poli- 
ticals ; a large portion of the King’s troops to be disbanded, and the rest 
placed under the command of Company’s officers, the officers of the King 
being provided for in civil situations, as has been done at Hyderabad. 
The Sindian, of December 8, has the following :—The intelligence 
from Herat is horrible: the whole of Yar Mahomed’s family, old and 
young, have been put to death, except the mother of the two princes who 
were recently murdered by the Persian troops. Her life was spared with 
a view of extorting from her the treasure she was known to have pos- 
sessed ; but she was prepared for this, for, on the murder of her two sous, 
she collected all her jewels and burat them, and allowed her slaves to 
distribute the spoil among themselves, She is now tortured with red hot 
irons to give up her wealth. We do not apprehend immediate hostilities 
unless the Persians advanee beyond Herat. 

The news from Candahar is of a very warlike nature. When the forces 
of Dost Mahomed and the Candabar chiefs unite, it is calculated they 
will muster about 70,000 men, and about 80 guns. 

Sir William Gomm is about to leave India, and,will do so unregretted. 
It is generally believed that General Anson, the present commander-in- 
chief at Madras, is to succeed him. 





ConvenTION wit Japay.—The London Gazette contains a copy of 
the convention between her Majesty and the Emperor of Japan. Under 
this convention “ the ports of Nagasaki and Hakendadi shall be open to 
British ships, for the purposes of effecting repairs, and obtaining fresh 
water, provisions, and other supplies of any sort they may absolutely 
want for the ships.” Only ships in distress from weather, or unmanage- 
able, will be permitted to enter other ports. In the ports of Japan either 
now open, or which may, hereafter, be opened to the ships or subjects of 
any foreign nation, British ships and subjects shall be entitled to admis- 
sion, and to the enjoyment of advantages with those of the most favoured 
nation, always excepting the advantages accruing to the Dutch and Chi- 
nese, from their existing relations with Japan. 





Tue Late Mr. Rocers.—Mr. Rogers has left several volames—it is 
said five—of Memoirs. These are in the hands of the peet’s executor and 
publisher, Mr. Moxon, and may be given to the reading world without 
much loss of time if that gentleman shall please :—the volumes being in 
the state familiarly known as “ready for the press.” Report speaks 
unctuously as to the contents. Rogers’s personal property is said to be 
under £25,000. The pictures and books are possibly worth £40,000, 
Such is the fortune left to his relatives by the Banker-Poet. In his later 

ears Rogers lived on an annuity from the bank ; and his style of living 
eft on the mind of his visitor an impression of wealth, which the above 
statement will modify and explain.— Atheneum. 





Russian View or “ Wuat Next?”—The ord, the Russian organ 
published at Brussels, gives a translation in extenso of Mr. Cobden’s re- 
cent pamphlet. To the heading, “ Pamphlet of M. Richard Cobden, Mem- 
ber of the Parliament of England,” the Word adds :—“ We publish thts 
remarkable work which Mr. Cobden has just written on the question of 
peace and war. The grave talent and the honest intentions of the writer 
give such an importance to this pamphlet that we have thought fit to lay 
the whole of it before our readers.” 





Aw Iwrertu. Crristmas-Box.—The Emperor Napoleon has sent over 
to the Queen a very pretty Christmas gift. It is in the form ofa lady’s 
album ; and the substance of it is an artistic memorial of her Majesty’s 
visit to Paris. The drawings are in water-colour, by the most renowned 
French masters. ‘“ The Queen at Boulogne” is by M. Morel Fatio, and 
the departure from that port by M. Mozin. M. Chavet contributes two il- 
lustrations to the Royal album, “ The Ball at Versailles,’ and “ The Im- 
perial Supper.” “The Queen’s Arrival in Paris” is drawn by M. Guer- 
rard. M. Bugene Lami illustrates “The Arrival at St. Cloud.” A few 
other drawings are by artists less known in England. The case which 
contains these treasures is got up in the most exquisite style, and with all 
the richness of ornamentation for which French design is renowned. The 
book, we believe, was produced for the Emperor ata cost of one thousand 
guineas.— Atheneum. 


Consots.—The rise yesterday in Consols, notwithstanding the large 
expenditure in the present, as compared with former wars, was not near- 
iy 80 great as in previous instances of the announcement of peace. Op 
those occasions, however, there was a vast difference in the point to 
which prices had first descended. At the peace with France in 1801 
tkere was an improvement from 59] to 66, and shortly afterwards to 
70. After the treaty of Amiens, in 1802, the movement was from 704 
to 79. On the restoration of the Bourbons, in 1814, it was from 614 to 
703; and after the battle of Waterloo it was from 533 to 59}.—Lon- 
don paper, Jan. 18. 


“My Uncie!”—Rev. Mr. Abbott has 








FINE ARTS. 


OUPIL & CO. PUBLISHERS, PRINT-SELLERS, IMPORTERS AND ARTIST 
Colourmen, 366 Broadway, New York, have published— 
DANTE AND BEATRICE—After Scheffer 
JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN—After H. Vernet. 
THE HEMICYCLE DES BEAUX ARTS—After P. Delaroche. 
AND OTHER IMPORTANT ENGRAVINGS. — is 
Constantly on hand a general assortment of French and English Eagraviogs, ©!l-paimtings, 
irrors and Picture-frames. A very large variety of 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
Rich Albums, Boxes for Water colour and Oil Painting, the various arlicles required for 
GRECIAN PAINTINGS AND POTICHOMANIA. 
N.B.—Particular attention directed to mounting aad framing Drawings, Fngravings, Phete- 
graphs, Paintings, &c. FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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« apEh a coke 00 Bae cue car coe ebedsaee The Ravels. 


N IBLO’S GARDEN. 





EORGE OMRieTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad- 
WAY, aboveGrand Stizet. Tickets 25 cents. HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY, 


BUCELEY'S SERENADBERS, 539 BROADWAY. 


ONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 9TH, AND BEVERY EVENING DURING THE 
Week, tbe Grand Burlesque on 


SONNAMBULA. 


} Proprietors. 





im 3 acts, with scenery, dresses, Ac. 
Preceding which, 
NEGRO MINSTRELSY. 
Coneert commences at 744 o’clock. Admission 25 cents. 


Norice.—Perham’s Fourth Enterprise Gift Tickets for the admission of Four persons, are 
ous peoeived to our Entertainments,—Price One Dollar, or 11 for Ten Dollars. For sale at 
539 Broadway. 
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THE ALBION. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9,1856. 


Gleanings, in the Absence of News. 

Though our issue of last week contained an abstract of the intelligence 
brought to hand by the steamer of the 19th ult., there are two or three 
points worth passing notice, whilst we await the arrival of a fresher 
mail-bag. But fear not, gentle reader, that we are about to drag you 
through a series of comments—our own, or borrowed—on the mission of 
Count Esterhazy to St. Petersburg. You have probably seen not a few 
articles on the recorded occurrences and the possible contingencies of the 
visit. You bave heard the chances of a settled peace or a continued war 
discussed until your ears have ached. If you have not, you have been 
fortunate. We have not escaped the doom ; and moreover, with the con- 
scientious view of picking up some basis for forming our opinion, we 
have gone through at least fifty columns of newspaper speculations. And 
what waste of time! what unprofitable cramming! We declare, that bad 
we essayed the process, before penning our brief remarks—founded 
upon the telegraphic summary alone—we should scarcely have varied 
them in the least. Russia is willing to treat, on a certain footing. There 
is nothing in the fact, that warrants any conclusion as to the purposes 
she has in view. 

An impeachment by the London Times has been, in these later days, 
almost the same thing as being executed without benefit of Clergy. Ap 
peal from its verdict, or resistance to its sentence, have been alike fruit- 
less. It is well that we can speak in the past tense ; and we do s0 be- 
cause an impression is gradually growing—and we shall be most happy 
to aid its growth—that the Juggernauth of the metropolitan press is not 
infallible, after all. Not to speak of more serious matters, no man in 
this country could rely upon the honesty or justice of the Times, after its 
late refusal to publish a short note from Mr. Buchanan, in which one of 
its editorial assertions was confuted. Still, when a public man and an 
office-bearer is arraigned by the Times, he does not stand in an enviable 
position ; and he may be sure that some member of the Parliamentary 
Opposition will be primed for an attack upon him, by the journalist’s ar- 
guments and abuse. In such position stands Lord Stratford de Red- 
clyffe, our Ambassador at Constantinople. The Times has publicly 
charged him with causing the loss of Kars to our ally the Sultan, insti- 
gated by a personal antipathy to General Williams, the hero of its de- 
fence. The world has known what good qualities that good soldier has 
displayed ; but it has hitherto known, only in a general way, that the 
assistance which ought to have been sent to him was not sent, whilst the 
blame has been thimble-rigged about between the Turkish government, 
the French and British governments, Omer Pasha, and Lord Stratford 
himself, on whom naturally enough every Englishman would be loth to 
fasten it. Delibérate and insulting neglect of General Williams’s ap- 
plications to the British Legation at Constantinople tended, it is now 
said, to hamper his proceedings and to bring about the catastrophe that 
has taken place. So grave an accusation will assuredly be brought for- 
ward in Parliament ; and if there be nothing more pungent in the way 
of either peace or war movements, it will arouse much public feeling. 
Lord Stratford’s abilities are eonceded on all hands; but this is not the 
first time that his ebullitions of temper and official despotism have mili- 
tated against his usefulness. 

At last, after sundry rumours and contradictions, we are positively in- 
formed that there has been a change of dynasty at Herat, and that a Per- 
sian satrap occupies the place of an Affghan Chief. We cannot, however, 
for reasons mentioned last week, attach to this change the same impor- 
tance that it receives from some of our contemporaries, nor believe that this 
is the moment that Russia would choose for venturesome and distant en- 
terprises. As for what is said about the British force in India having 
been weakened by drafts for the war in Europe—that is all fudge. A 
couple of the Queen’s cavalry regiments have alone been recalled ; “ the 
remainder,” as Guardsmen would say, are in a fair condition for work, 
In the meantime, Mr. C. A. Murray, after a short experience as Minister 
to the Shah of Persia, has retired from Tcheran, leaving the coast clear 
for such further proceedings as may be deemed essential, if the Russian 
influence be dangerously uppermost at Herat. 

A slight ultra-liberal chuckle on the one part, and a slight aristocratic 
groan on the other, has been elicited by a very trivial circumstance, 
Baron Parke, retiring from the Bench, and just raised to the Peerage by 
the title of Lord Wensleydale, is a septuagenarian bachelor, and conse- 
quently, in the eye of the Herald’s College, without encumbrances. From 
that College—very chary of variation in its official vocabulary—the pa- 
tent of nobility emanates ; and in his case does vary from the customary 
formula. The title is “limited to the term of his natural life,” with no 
hint of the “ heirs male,” &. Here, says the democratic Daily Wews, 
is a wholesome admission of the principle of a life-Peerage as distin- 
guished from hereditary descent : here, says the Tory Morning Post, is 
an innovation of great constitutional importance. Perhaps the conclu- 
sions are equally erroneous. When the Prime Minister elevates to the 
Upper House a gentleman already provided with a son and heir, and di- 
rects the peculiar limitation, the JVews may, if it pleases, be jubilant, 
and the Post may cry “Ichabod!” As it is, we presume that his fature 
Lordship merely hinted to Norroy King at Arms that he had no intention 
of imitating “ Old Coke of Norfolk,” and so the simpler phraseology was 














received from the Emperor of 


France arich gold medal. This is his reward for proving Napol t | adopted. We see no particular reason for concluding therefrom, that the 
only good, but an absolute goody.—Boston -4tlas. Smagenee 2. net , 


' British Constitution is in any way disturbed. 
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We cannot devote as much space to Mr. William Palmer, of Rugely, 98 bachelor among our readers against the accidents which may — 
is given by many of our British and by not a few of our American contem- , him into a public character, and pe him =e en stand = — 
poraries. We take it for granted that our readers do not care to have the and stammer, and to be “ tripped up” in the sight of all men. ; e ric 
bowels of all that gentleman’s deceased relatives exbumed in these columns, and the poor alike, both sexes and all ages, are exposed to this hazard, 
or that the annals of crime should be ransacked for their entertainment. | For it is a hazard. It cau never be otherwise than disagreeable for any 








' 
The fellow has been committed for trial on a charge of murder. An out- | right-minded person to be obliged to undergo a categorical examination 


line of the case has already appeared. We only wish him bis deserts! | 


in a crowded court-room. Politeness like that of the French Guard at 


And, by the way,we observe that the horrid cause will probably be moved to | Fontenoy, considerate courtesy like that of Charles II. on his death-bed, 
; ’ 7 | 


London, on the ground that the Staffordshire public could not be expect- | 
ed to furnish a disinterested jury. It is not our business to vindicate the 
Provincials from such an imputation ; but we are on the whole rather re- | 
joiced to find that the vulgar curiosity which such a case is apt to stimu- 
late, has » chance of being swamped in the vastness of the metropolis. | 

But could a glance at the minor occurrence of an English week be 
complete, without an allusion to Cobden and Napier? Searcely so, if 
their unceasing appearance in print be any criterion. And 80 we may 
just eay of the former, that his late pacific pamphlet, “ What Next? ” has 
evidently come toa bad market, The perseverance of this worthy and 
stardy Englishman merits more praise than his discretion. If he have 
good advice to offer, men’s minds are inflamed against him and they 
would not listen to it; in fact, he has just now achieved the climax of 
unpopularity. He is becoming the butt of ridicule, which if it be not 
political death to him in England—as it would be in France—is not likely 
to give him weight. Current everywhere is the answer of the Sheffield 
Times to his question, “ What next?’ That paper replies personally : 
“ Resign your seat for the West Riding of Yorkshire, the opinion of 
whore inbabitants you no longer represent.” That’s a grave joke. 
Punch’s is lighter : “ What Next?”—next to nothing. As for the bold 
Admiral Sir Charles Napier, we shall no more pretend to examine at 
length his continuous appeals to the public, or to test his professional 
comparisons, that we have cared to weigh the economical theories 
of Mr. Cobden ; but if the latter be headed off by irony, the for- 
mer loses much by the plain speaking that he evokes. We do 
not allude to the pen-and-ink skirmishes between himself and the 
Times ; but to the lesson read to him by “a Retired Flag Officer,” in a 
communication that appears in print. Sir Charles, in fighting over his 
battles with Sir James Graham, had cited the instance of Admiral Sir 
James Saumarez as having prudently abstained from attacking certain 
land-batteries, Observe how the letter-writer turns the battery against 
the grumbling Napier. “ And here,” says he, “ he may again take a 
lesson from Sir James Saumarez :—When Lord Melville addressed him a 
semi-official letter, he requested his Lordship to transmit all official com- 
munications through the Secretary of the Board, and, upon an attempt 
being made to dictate to him as to how he was toattack or annoy the ene- 
my, he gave the First Lord of the Admiralty a lesson Sir James had 
learnt from St. Vincent, and tendered his resignation. Why did not Sir 
Charles do the same, or attack the enemy agreeably to the printed in- 
siruetions ?””—Why, indeed? We have asked the same question in these 
columna, repeatedly and long ago. The truth is that, with all bis hand- 
ling of both sword and pen, this Napier wants the last touch of moral 
courage. We believe that we may now take leave of him. 

, The License of Counsel. 

There is a subject not very agreeable in itself but of no slight impor- 
tance to the public, on which we have occasionally thrown out a hiat 
We mean the license of language and manner, which too many gentle- 
men at the Bar permit themselves to take, in their dealings with witnes- 
ses on the stand and Judgeson the bench. We have alluded to it because 
our attention has been often attracted to it ; because we have not sel- 
dom been moved to considerable indignation about it ; and because it is 
not a subject likely to be handled by our contemporaries in general. 

The profession of the law is a powerful profession, and its members 
hold, and deservedly, a high rank in the public estimation. They, 
like the officers of the army, or the navy, are very apt to snub the inter- 
ference of civilians in the way of criticism or suggestion, as a profane 
handling of the ark. There is a virtue in red tape as well as in pipe- 
clay, and the cry of “the cobler to his last,” is very sure to be raised 
against any rash outsider, who ventures an observation. But we of the 
Albion occupy to a certain extent the position of observers in this 
Transatlantic world, and a hint from us may be taken perbaps, in better 
part, than if it came from one native and to the manor born. That some- 
body ought to give the hint, we think very plain. 

These are days of progressive civilization ; and it strikes us that it is 
almost time to civilize the intercourse of “‘ Counsel learned in the Law,” 
with their fellow mortals who know the law only as a dangerous enemy 
or a troublesome servant. We have been not a little astonished and dis- 
gasted, we own, by the mode in which these gentlemen often treat each 
other and their superiors of the Court. But that, it may be held, is more 
purely their own affair, and as we are sure that a reform in the dealings 
of Counsel: with the laity would be followed by an amelioration of intercle- 
trical manners, we ehall not meddle much with that matter. We said what 
we thought, in tolerably decided language, on a recent occasion, when a 
Judge permitted himself to be bullied and insulted in his own Court by 
an eminent Counsel ; and we might have said more had we not reflected 
that the root of that sort of mischief lies in causes out of our province. 
We have nothing to do with the Constitution of the State of New York, 
and we cannot help feeling that if the Constitution throws the appoint- 
ment of Judges into the charge of political caucuses, nobody ought to be 
surprised at finding that members of the Bar do not retain any very pro- 
found respect for an office, which is likely to be filled by persons nowise 
eminent for legal learning or weight of personal character, 

Once upon a time in the course of our Listorical reading, we took up the 
old Year-books, the reports of the English Courts-of-Law, under the Plan- 
tagenet Kings, and down to the time of Henry VIII. There is much cu- 
rious reading in these odd treasuries of English law; much light falls 
from them upon the society, the economy, the manners, and the morals 
of “ merry England” in the olden day ; but nothing is more striking 
throughout the reports than the immense dignity assumed by the J udgesa, 
and the crushing way in which they dealt with Counsel. One report 
in special we remember, in which the J udge, having given his decision, 
turned upon the defendant’s counsel, and addressed him somewhat in this 
fashion. “ How dare you bring into the Court so foolish and false a plea ; 
&® plea very basely made and weak? and you are an ignorant anda silly 
Serjeant, and I eay these things that all men may know that you are a 
fool, and that you are not fit to make a plea!” 

Now this was strong la nguage. It is stronger in the quaint old Nor; 
man French, which we spare our readers. We should be truly grieved 
to hear that any of our respectable Judges had spoken in such a very 
slighting way to any of our respectable Counsel, however oratorical and 
declamatory! But we are rapidly tending to a time when this address 
may be reversed ; for we have already heard a Jury requested to pay no 
attention to the charge of a Judge, and seen the impertinence dismissed 
without a comment or @ reprimand. 

Let the Judges however fight their own fight. We write in behalf of 
the public, of all who have been or may, as witnesses, be brought 
into contact with ill-mannered “eminent counsel.” Tho most modest 





and retiring of men is liable to be thus called into court at any time. 
No propriety of morais or of manners can guarantee the most quiet 


would not be too much for a respectable person to expect in such circum- 
stances from the fellow-mortal charged to conduct the inquisition. But 
woe to the respectable person, who is naif enough to expect the shadow 
of such treatment from the members of the Bar ! 

You meet a gentlemanly individual on Monday night at the house of a 
mutual friend—you are placed next to him at dinner, and in the course 
of conversation you become quite charmed with each other—you take 
wine together—the smoke of your Havannahs mingles, a grateful incense 
to the Lares and Penates of your hospitable host. You are informed that 
your agreeable new acquaintance is a rising barrister, and when you 
leave the house, warmed with venison, claret, and courtesy, you are dis- 
posed to agree with Sidney Smith, that the Bar is the best and most ge- 
nial of professions. 

But one of your friends has met with a slight misfortune in business— 
he has bad a quarrel about an agreement, to which you were unlucky 
enough to be a witness. On Wednesday the case comes on—and with 
great reluctance you make your appearance. You wish to get through 
with the matter as quickly as possible. You are disposed to tell the 
truth, and only anxious not to be made in any way conspicuous. You 
are not a little pleased, therefore, to see your acquaintance of Mon- 
day in the Inquisitor’s place. Now you know all will go on, and off, 
very smoothly ! 

Deluded being! You have hardly risen to your feet when your bland 
acquaintance asks you an impossible question ; catches you as you stut- 
ter wonderingly on towards the semblance of a reply; interprets your 
confusion in the most humiliating manner ; throws you entirely off your 
guard ; dashes in with another query ; snatches from you an answer 80 ex- 
aggerated and distorted, that you instantly try, though in despair, to re- 
cover it, and finally sends you down from the stand as red, as hot, andas 
unhappy as @ lobster freshly boiling! 

Do you remonstrate, or even storm against this treatment? Your 
bland acquaintance is quite in the right. He violated to be sure the eti- 
quette of decent society—he acted as little like-a gentleman as could be 
imagined—he treated youas if you were a coward or a fool or both. But 
then he conformed to the “ etiquette of the bar,” he displayed great 
“ professional zeal ;” and his regard for you in your private character 
remains quite unaffected by his conduct towards you in your capacity of 
witness! 

“ Etiquette of the Bar”’—* Professional zeal’”—these are very pre‘ty 
phrases. Bat ‘ Manifest Destiny,” and “Extension of the Area of 
Freedom” are also very pretty phrases; and it is a melancholy fact that 
a pretty phrase can do and has often done almost as much mischief in the 
world as a pretty face. Interpreted by facts, “ Etiquette of the Bar” 
means liberation from the restraints that govern gentlemen in their social 
intercourse, and ‘“‘ Professional zeal” serves as a plenary excuse for inhu- 
manity, deception, insolence, and cruelty. No man who knows the habits 
of the Courts will say that these charges are too heavy. No man we 
hope, who is exposed to the chance of learning the true meaning of the 
‘+ License of Counsel,” as Mr Bumble learned the meaning of matrimony, 
“ by experience,” will quarrel with us for dwelling on the subject to-day, 
or for recurring to it, as we shall next week. 





British North America. 

The best news from our friends across the border is, perhaps, that there 
is little to be noted— nothing at least that creates any sensation on the 
spot and invites distant attention. A few varied incidents may neverthe- 
less be recorded, as affording matter for local comment. Thus we find 
Montreal, by public meetings and otherwise, engaged in a laudable effort 
to get up a testimonial to Mr. Logan, the Provincial Geologist of Canada, 
and to Mr. Perry, on whom jointly devolved the task of introducing to 
the world, lately convened at the great Paris Exposition, the mineral, 
agricultural, and other resources of the Province. The efficiency and 
value of their services is indisputable. May the acknowledgment be in 
all respects suitable to the occasion—Viscount Bury has resigned his 
appointments of Superintendent of the Iadian Department and Pri- 
vate Secretary to the Governor-General.—The men recently arrested, after 
long search and a narrow escape from petty civil warfare, on a charge of 
committing the savage murder at St. Sylvester, are on trial at Quebec.— 
Toronto to Guelph are now connected by Railway. Sir Edmund Head 
and a distinguished party joined in the festivities on occasion of the open- 
ing trip.—Under the preseure of the Know-Nothing movement in the 
United States, an immigration of Irish, thence into Canada, has been sug- 
gested as both feasible and desirable. A meeting to promote this object has 
been held in Toronto ; but the views of those who attended it were by no 
means harmonious, and showed that the plan is not approved beyond the 
range of Roman Catholicism. The result was inconclusive.—We regret 
to notice the destruction by fire, on Saturday last, of the rooms occupied 
by the High School Department and Faculty of Arts, of MeGill College, 
Montreal. The heaviest loss was in the collection of Natural History, 
belonging to Professor Dawson. A week’s intermission in certain of the 
studies has been found necessary.—It is reported that the 36th Regiment 
is ordered to Quebec, from the West Indies, and that the 16th will be 
moved to Canada West, if not sent to the seat of war.—Several fine 
pieces of sculpture, presented by Louis Napoleon to the Canadian Insti- 
tute, have reached Montreal safely. 

New Brunswick papers still present us with desultory doings in the 
enforcement of the Prohibitory Liquor Law, from which we gather no 
clear notion of the ultimate working of the measure.—It is reported 
thence, that Mr. Attorney-General Fisher has been eminently successful 
in London in raising a large Railway Loan. So may it be! 





A Speaker at Last; Items from Washington. 

After a session of nine weeks, during which one hundred and thirty- 
three ballots bave taken place, the House of Representatives elected its 
Speaker, on Saturday evening last, by the adoption of the common plu- 
rality rule. Mr. N. P. Banks of Massachusetts is the presiding officer thus 
chosen, and he has been the prominent candidate throughout. The close 
balance of parties is found in the fiaal votes, Mr. Banks polling 103, and 
Mr. Aiken of South Carolina 100, there being only 11 bestowed upon out- 
siders. Thus Congress is competent to legislate, though nothing of im- 
portance bas been done during the week, at least up to our hour of writing, 
Of what is said, it would be beyond our province to take general 
notice ; though we should not fail to record that another Senator, Mr. 
Foot of Vermont, has given his views on the Central American 
difficulty. He ceincides with General Cass in his denunciations of 
Great Britain, and with Mr. Seward in his practical advice ; but 
as we class the former with political monomaniacs, and pointed out 
last week the exceeding unprofitableness of the latter’s counsel, we need 
not dally with Mr. Foot. We may say however that this senatorial fash- 
ion of bit-by-bit instalments, just by way of keeping up a little popular 
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excitement, has nothing very dignified to recommend it. Let uajadd also, 
that with reference to Mr. Clayton’s position, it has been pertinently 
asked in print, why, if he so fully expected that Great Britain would 
evacuate her possessions when the Treaty was complete, he did not in- 
sert aclause stipulating the time allowed for evacuation. Elsewhere, 
in the Toronto Globe, in connection with the enlistment troubles, we 
obeerve it stated that during the Mexican War the United States Go- 
vernment maintained an agent in the town of Niagara, who enlisted 
British subjects to serve in the American army. The fact, at least, isa 
curious one, 


In the comments of the London press upon the President’s Message, 
we really find nothing worth extract. 











Some Peculiarities of New York. 

If our space forbids us to record many of the events that occur in this 
stirring city, at least we share the wonder of all foreign observers when 
we note a few of its eccentricities and incongruities. Merely to name at 
hap-hazard two or three of the topics that have lately been before our 
public, is sufficient to show that the history of New York may not be 
compassed in a casual glance.—There’s another Mayor’s Message for 
instance, full of exposures of evil and invocations of good ; but who be- 
lieves that its practical results will bear any proportion to its length and 
elaborateness? As regards this last point, the Mayor’s theoretical anxi- 
ety for the well-being of his charge goes far beyond the ordinary munici- 
pal standard. He really enters upon the subject of military defences, and 
trusts to see New York converted into another Cronstadt.—Then there 
has been the trial of the Commissioner of Streets and Lamps, for receiving 
a bribe, The papers rang with an anticipated victory over the shameless 
turpitade of officials—yet, lo and behold, the Jary could not agree upon &@ 
verdict. As a set-off though, we have Mr. Justice Bogart found guilty of 
legitimatising straw bail, and perhaps we shall see him mulcted for a time, 
until pardoned by the Governor. 

Take a look at the fillibustering processes. On one day you see 
an armed revenue cruiser moored across the dock, to keep a suspicions 
vessel at her berthy or compelling her at the cannon’s mouth to stop and 
render an account of her passengers. On another day, when the lawless 
adventurers are arrested and their cause is set down for trial, you havea 
sudden postponement to the April term of the Circuit Court; for which 
the very accused themselves cannot assign any reason. 

Again, a great Central Park for the delectation of the Manhatteners has 
long been demanded, and a Judicial decision just delivered appears to 
remove some of the obstacles. Are we any nearer to the laying out of 
roads and foot-paths? Will the present generation of New Yorkers en- 
joy its Bois de Boulogne?—Still, there is much good to be done, and 
much comfort to be enjoyed, if we are here vibrating all the time unplea- 
santly between the extremes of reckless speed and unwise forgetfulness. 
The race of official delinquents cannot choke out all liberality and pub- 
lic spirit. We have still Peter Coopers and W. B. Astors amongst ur, of 
which we are reminded by the latter gentleman’s munificent donation— 
just announced—to the public Library that bears his father’s name. He 
has presented to the Trustees three lots of land adjoining it, with an eye 
to the future need of increased accommodation. The cost of this land to 
Mr. Astor exceeded thirty thousand dollars.—And yet once again, in the 
chapter of contrasts, there is the Liquor Prohibition bill. We know how it 
was passed, and then debated and rendered dubious in sundry Law-courts, 
and finally ignored. Now we are promised a prohbibitory revival. The 
Judges are about to be unanimous, the marshals’ officers efficient, and 
our population all at onee obedient. In the language of Mr. Cobden, 
what next ? 





Non-Arrival of the Atlantic Steamers. 

This is a point on which it does not become us to dwell at length, since 
the town may at any moment be inundated with Extras, that tvould make 
our moaning out of place. We should have been glad, of course, to wel- 
come Capt. Judkins and the Persia, before going to press; but in his 
absence, and that of the Pacific supposed to have sailed three days earlier 

rom Liverpool, we will simply record our pleasure in reading a long ac- 
count of an entertainment given on board the new steamer, during her 
passage from the Clyde to the Mersey. Good feeling was shown to be 
established, and friendly rivalry was recognised, between the Cunard and 
the Collins Companies ; and we are happy in the belief that the commer- 
cial and general public takes the same sensible view of their relations.— 
But if this sort of display might have been expected on such an occasion, 
the individual experience of the Dean’of Ripon, who was one of the party, 
must have come upon it with unlooked-for appropriateness. He stated 
tit he bad accompanied Robert Falton, forty-eight years ago, on his 
first trial trip! What a change the half century has effected ! 





Soulouque Redivivus. 
Later accounts from St. Domingo inform us that the Emperor has 
‘* turned up” at Cape Haytien, and has vindicated his lost military re- 
pute by the summary execution of two orthree of his Generals. The late 
escapade does not seem to have thrown his Majesty’s realm into convul- 
sions ; but it is stated, with some irony, that the project for invading the 
Dominican territory is for the present adjourned. 





Mademoiselle Rachel. 

This incomparable but invalided artist arrived here from Havana, un- 
expectedly, on Saturday last, and met, from the weather, a most inhospi- 
table reception. To-day, we believe, ehe sails for Havre in the splendid 
new steamer Fulton. In common with all admirers of her genius and ac- 
complishments, we wish her a safe voyage and a speedy restoration to 
health. 





Titles in Advertisements. 

A correspondent, in reference to a wedding announcement that lately 
appeared in our columns, asks why Archbishop Hughes was therein de- 
signated “his grace.” We can only say that we do not dictate the phra- 
seology to be used by advertisers. Neither can we inform him on what 
heraldic, official, religious, or other ground, the Archbishop here assumes 
the title. We can however tell him one thing—that it is a matter of in- 
finitesimally small moment. The less the right, the greater the absur- 
dity. ; 

Pree we Baeee 
PAusic. 

The Carnival is par excellence the season of gaieties and follies of every de - 
scription—not that it has the active monopoly of. nonsense, leaving the re- 
mainder of the year a dreary period of moderation and prudence; but in Eu- 
rope at least, the Carnival is not allowed to pass over, without the tribute of 
more than one overt act of recklessness. Here, where reason holds exclusive 
sway, the procession of the Bceuf Gras is properly ignored, as well as the 
modern Saturnalia of the Roman Corso ; and still let us hope that the sackcloth 
and ashes of Lent are not to be entirely disregarded by the young republic in 
all its majesty of decorum, if there exists something to expiate. 

But music is our theme ; not those interesting melodies of the heart which 
frequently resolve themselves before Spring into a grand epithalamium ; but 
music in its most orthodox sense. The most popular symphony of the season 
has been that of the Sleigh Bells. From the Battery to the High Bridge there 
has been an inceesant tinkling of bells, for the past month, which at first endu 
rable and even enlivening, have finally become @ positive torture. But icy di- 
versions have never attracted us to any great degree ; comfortable drawing: 
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rooms, with all that they offer of artistic, physiological, and philosophical re- 
search, are more pleasing. 

At balls or receptions, the poetic charm of orchestral music is heightened or 
lessened by the amount of brass instrument and performer, made visible to 
the naked eye. When the animated countenances of the Teutons, who have 
tooted the same po!kas and waltzes every night of the season, are plainly dis- 
cernible, with their accompanying musical apparatus, it seems to lessen the 
charm and entrain of Strauss’s Rendez-vous Polka, whose melodious strains 
should properly find their way through a bower of roses and verdare. 

After balls and their orchestras, come the more modest réunions, with their 
pianos, which instruments we regret to say are frequently discordant and out 
of tune. 

When these réunions are in honour of some little blondine of ten years, there 
is a collection of dances entitled the Magic Lantern, much in requisition on 
occasions of juvenile festivity,—the more so as the author, without aiming at 
originality or any scientific display, has only considered the tastes and tiny 
hands of these little blondines. 

In literary circles, the French Quadrille is extensively patronised, as afford- 
ing a pretext rather for conversation, than for dancing. The new Quadrilles 
never seem to equal those, long since dropped and forgotten ; Musard’s are to 
our mind far preferable to those of Bohlman and Schubert, and the Etudiants 
de Paris, Caid (No. 2), Gastibelza, and even the Quadrille Espagnol and Don 
Sebastien, which bring up pleasant dreams of Spain and of Paris, always afferd 

us lively satisfaction. 

In the Salons ou Von danse, because dancing is the great object of this life, 
the Polka no longer reigns in undisputed sovereignty. From Kreutzer’s Invi- 
tation & la Polka Redowa, to Wallace’s First Love and Tvemlo Schottisches, 
and from Joseph Ascher’s Vaillance Polka and Polka Villageoise to the Marie 
Polka Mazurka of the same composer, is but an additional step ortwo. This 
Marie is graceful and poetical as Maries should ever be, by right of name. 

In the salons where the deux temps, and Redowa, are replaced by the trois 
temps, we can have an opportunity of listening to Ch. Delioux’ Valse bril- 
lante, Schulhoff ‘s favourite Waltzes, Martalhou’s Clarisse Harlowe and Burg- 
muller’s Célimene. But we cannot think for one moment of giving here a 
catalogue of the beat Waltzes, from Hiller’s Valse de Ja Reine de Prusse down 
to Isidor Hauser’s Adeline, and we engage our fair readers to follow in our 
footsteps, and te subscribe to any good Musical Circulating Library, which 
will afford them all the new and most interesting publications. GAMMA. 


Brama. 


We have bad another vivacious week at the theatres. ‘ Vivacions ;” is that 
just the word? Let me think a moment. Productive, certainly, but not of 
very lively creations. In the first place, Mr. Wallack has given us, at last, a 
piece long promised on the play-bills. ‘‘ Duke Humphrey’s Dinner” is a very 
graceful and pleasant comedietta, whieh deserves the success secured for it 
by the good acting of Mrs. Hoey and Mr. Lester. There was a youth named 
Richard, who loved a lady named Agnes; Richard was adorned with every 
virtue, and Agnes was as lovely as her saintly namesake. But this charming pair 
of lovers went to housekeeping on a limited capital, and soon found, as so 
many others have found, that vritue and loveliness have no exchangeable 
value in the eyes of butchers and bakers. The stock in the larder gradually 
diminished, and when the play opens, the happy but hungry pair are discovered 
dining with Duke Humphrey. The Duke’s household economy as all the world 
knows was very fragal ; and not finding his ‘meal to their tastes, Richard and 
Agnes amuse themselves with a parody of the famous Barmecide banquet. 

They are very lively and chatty over their empty plates, but the sto- 
mach is a very dull fellow after all, and has as little relish as a Scotchman for a 
joke at his own expense; so he rebels and in such an efficient fashion that 
Richard, in order to avoid unpleasant consequences, resolves to solicit a loan 
from his ‘‘ uncle.” He catches up a handsome copy of Erasmus, and steals off. 
The handsome copy of Erasmus finds favour enough in the eyes of the money- 
lender to induce him to make Richard a small advance, and tke rejoicing thus- 
band returns home with a potential dinner in his pocket. But Fortune, weary 


The parts of Young Marlow and his friend were badly filled. The insignifi- 
cant réle of Diggory was more deftly done than either of them. Mr. Jordan 
lacked both ease and fire in his acting, and in his costume represented an im- 
possible combination of the age of Charles II. with that of the Consulate of 
France. In this respect, however, Mr. Jordan was not a singular sinner. No 
two of the characters were habited after contemporaneous fashions, and no one 
of them (except Mr. Hardcastle) represented faithfully in appearance the epoch 
of the action. The rustic friends of Tony Lumpkin wore hats and coats and 
beards which would pass muster to-day in the Bowery. 

All this eught not so to be ; and I speak of these defects plainly becanse I 
am sincerely desirous that Miss Keene’s efforts to give us another Theatre of 
the first class should be crowned with success. They never can be successful, 
unless really good plays are put upon the stage in a really thorough and taste- 
ful fashion. It should be the distinction of the “ Varieties” that every piece 
performed there will receive full justice in the mise en scene. The shifts, which 
would be amusing when resorted to by a company of strolling actors in a barn, 
excite very different emotions when practised in a metropolis. Miss Keene 
must communicate something of her own knowledge and good taste to her 
stage manager as soon as possible. 

Mr. Barton has determined that Chambers Street shall be the main street in 
the city. If his physical strength was equal to his talent, he himself, a solitary 
Ajax, might achieve this end of hisambition. But to act six nights in a week 
is no slight matter. We, who sit in the boxes and laugh, take it as the most 
natural thing in the world, and quite lose our tempers if a favourite flags once 
or twice in aseason. But I fancy we should none of us find ita langhing mat- 
ter, if we were to put ourselves for a single week at the beck of the call-boy. 
And I own it is quite a relief to me to see that Mr. Burton has thrown a part 
of his burden upor other shoulders. Mr. Perry (from the Philadelphia thea- 
tres I think) last week made his bow to the public upon Mr. Burton’s boards. 
He has been playing the parts of Rocket, Gossamer, and Captain Maguire, and 
playing them well. He has a slight mannerism which I should call provincial 
were it not that I deprecate all appearances of Cockneyism, and he needs 
some training in the due control of his voice ; but he has the essential qualities 
of a good actor, and could not put himself into better hands than those of Mr. 
Burton. Mr. McVicker, too, a ‘“‘ Yankee Comedian,” has been grating nut- 
megs and wearing impossibly short trowsers in Chambers Street. Mr. Mc- 
Vicker is as little coarse as could be expected, but his school I think a very 
bad one, and if I were again to make a choice between an horn of “ Yankee 
Comedy” and an horn of Romeo and Juliet acted by boarding-school amateurs, 
I really don’t know upon which horn of the dilemma I should commit snicide. 
As a pis-aller, 1 might go to the Broadway Theatre and take my chance of 
being smashed by Mr. Lenton the ‘ Antipodean.” There was a man who fol- 
lowed Van Amburgh from place to place for years, convinced that the much- 
enduring lion would one day take off his keeper’s intrusive head, and resolved 
‘to be there to see.” If the same individual still lives, I make no doubt he is 
now in the wake of Mr. Lenton, the Antipodean. This gentleman’s daring 
and unprecedented feat of walking on a ceiling 28 feet long, with his head 
downward, “ has electrified the world,”’ say the play-bills, ‘‘ and bewildered 
the scientific of all countries.’ I should think so! Andin whata pretty state 
Mr. Lenton’s own brain must be! Mr.‘ Fisher the Athlete,” and the “ stad 
of beautiful horses” have not yet made their appearance, and our readers, who 
still retain a foolish fondness for the “ legitimate drama,” will be pleased te 
learn that Mr. Marshall has not definitely given Shakespeare the go-by. Emu- 
lous of the Bowery, the Broadway, too, will soon resound with the tumult of 
‘“* Herne the Hunter,” and the ‘‘ demon horseman will nightly take his daring 
ride to the admiration of crowded houses.’ Doubtless the Shade of Falstaff 
will be there, and of living Bardolphs, Nyms and Pistels not a few ! 


HAMILTON. 


Tue Drama at Winpsor Castie.—On Nyrwaneey | evening, the 16th ult., 
a dramatic performance took place. George Colman the elder’s comedy (com- 
pressed into three acts) of The Jealous Wife was selected, and the parts 
were filled according to the following programme :— 

Major Oakley, Mr. Bartley. Oakley, Mr. Charles Kean. Charles, Mr. Leigh 





of persecuting so accomplished a couple, had done more for Richard than he 
knew. A certain Mr. Waters, a phenomenon of worth and wealth in happy 
combination, and a college friend of Richard’s, recognizes the impignerated 
Erasmus, and sets out in search of his friend. He arrives just in time to de- 
stroy the zest with which Richard and Agnes would otherwise have enjoyed 
their dearly-purchased meal, by restoring them to a condition of vulgar pros- 
perity with an unlimited perspective of roast and boiled. 

What moral the clever author (whose name has net been announced, but who 
is understood to be one of the ornaments of our metropolitan press), intended 
to point, or whether he intended to point any moral at all, I do not know—but 
he has written a sprightly, tasteful littie play, and it has been produced by 
Mr. Wallack in a very satisfactory style. 

The Village Doctor, too, has been received at ‘ Wallack’s,’ and has given 
the eccentric Mr. Placide another opportunity of eharming the intelligent pub- 
lic. Mr. Wallack ought certainly to be satisfied with the excellence of his com- 
pany. He bas hardly an indifferent actor or actress upon his books. Stupid 
plays become sprightly, when touched by such talent as that of Mr. Placide or 
Mr. Walcot. For Mr. Walcot, as the Baron de la Fadaise, fairly diviged the 
honours of the evening with Mr. Placide. Indeed I do not know where to look 
for an actor superior to Mr. Walcot in certain réles. He combines sparkling 
liveliness with perfect good taste, never runs into extravagance, never sinks 
i nto pantomime, and never subsides into dullness. In the part of the Baren 
de la Fadaise, who is a kind of “‘ debilitated cousin,” Mr. Walcot’s picture of 
well-bred imbecility was quite perfect. Nor was he less excellent in the charac- 
ter of Lord Alfred Lindsay, the fashionable butterfly hero of the gay little Co- 
medy of the Dowager. I do not see by the way, why this same comedy of the 
Dowager should be relegated to the insignificant place of an afterpiece. It is 
a very good specimen of a very good class of light comedies, and affords a ca- 
pital opportunity for displaying the capacity of some of the best members of 
Mr. Wallack’s company. Mrs, Hoey is an admirable “ Dowager,” handsome, 
lively, and ladylike, and Miss Gannon is quite captivating, as Margaret. Un- 
til Mr. Wallack should see fit to give us a really fine new comedy, he can do 
nothing better than to reproduce stock-pieces of the quality of the Dowager. 

Miss Keene too has been drawing upon the established repertoire, though 
she promises us some striking novelties. Satan in Paris isone of those plays 
which are nothing if not brilliantly acted. Like a design for Punch or the 

Charivari, it depends for its success upon the felicity of every trick and trait, 
and the qualities necessary to its happy presentation are unluckily just those 
for which the members of Miss Keene’s company are least distinguished. The 
same is true of the farce of the School for Tigers. When this farce was pro- 
duced at Barton’s a few years since, it was a very funny farce. When I saw it 
the other night at the Varieties, it affected me in the most melancholy manner. 

The text is lamentably flat, and demands a strong infusion of carbonic acid 
gas in order to make it sparkle. A set of dashing rollicking aetresses might 
make a good deal of the preposterous situations of the School for Tigers. But 
the part of Tom Crop is not well adapted to Miss Keene’s talent, and in spite 
of the good acting of Mr. Johnston and the good quizzing of Miss Durand, the 
farce dragged sadly. So too, I am sorry to say, did the excellent old Comedy 
of ‘She Stoops to Conquer.” The plot of Goldsmith's play is a capital plot, 
the dialogue never flags, and the humour, though not always very refined, is al- 
ways genuine. The characters are well defined, so well defined that it will not 
auswer to trifle with any of them. 

Mr. Bass made a good Mr. Hardcastle. He was well made up for the part, 
shewed a just coneeption of the character, and acted it very cleverly and natu- 
rally, without exaggeration or tameness. Mr. Johnston as Tony Lumpkin 
proved himself to possess a capital vein of comictalent. The mingled shrewd- 
ness and simplicity, the coarseness, jollity, sharpness, and good-nature, com- 
bined in that most felicitous bampkin, were admirably rendered by Mr. John- 
ston, whose qualities I had not before seen displayed in so salient a light. 
Miss Keene I thought did not shew her usual sprightliness and piquancy in 
the réle of Miss Hardcastle. And it strack me that she somewhat overacted 
the freedom and forwardness of that young lady. It is trae that Miss Hard- 
castle, though she was a marvel of modesty in the eyes of young Marlow, is not 
depicted by Goldsmith as a model of maidenly reserve and breeding ; but I 
cannot think Miss Keene right in a conception of the part which gave the char- 
acter less the air of a young lady masquerading as a barmaid, than of a barmaid 


Murray. Lord Trinket, Mr. Walter Lacy. Russet, Mr. F. Matthews. Sir 
Harry Beagle, Mr. Harley. Tom, (his servant,) Mr. Cormack. John and 
Paris, (Oakley's servants,) Mr. Raymond, Mr. H. Saker. Lady Freelove's Ser- 
vant, Mr. Barsby. Lady Freelove, Mrs. Winstanley. Mrs. Oakley, Mrs. Charles 
Kean. Harriet, Miss Heath. Toilet, Miss Clifford. Lady Freelove’s Maid, 
Miss Collins. Director, Mr. Charles Kean. Assistant-Director, Mr. George 
Ellis. The Theatre arranged and the Sewry gene by Mr. Thomas Grieve. 
About 8 o’clock Her Majesty the Queen and Prince Albert entered St. George's 
Hall, accompanied by the Prince of Wales, the Princess Royal, and other mem- 
bers of the Royal Family ; the Dachess of Kent, the Duchess of Cambridge and 
Cambridge and the Princess Mary, the Count of Flanders, the Maharajah Dhu- 
leep Singh, ‘the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Marquis of Abercorn and Lad 
Louisa Hamilton, the Earl and Countess of Shelburne, Lady Fanny Howard, 
Baroness de json Lord and Lady Colville, Lord Ashburton, Sir John Login, 
Major Home Parves, and Captain Burnelle, and the Ladies and Gentlemen in 
attendance.—-The pectemanse immediately commenced.—Her Majesty’s private 
band attended in the theatre. 
The following had the honour of receiving invitations to witness the perform- 
ance :—Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, the Belgian Minister and Madame Van 
de Weyer, the Ladies Mumray, Lady Anna Maria and Miss G. Cust, Mrs. H. 
Cust, the Hon. H. and Mrs. Ashley, the Rev. C. O. Goodford, the Rev. F. An- 
son, Lt-Gen. Sir Thomas and Lady Wiltshire, Lt-Gen. and the Hon. Mrs. Scott, 
Lt-Col. and Mrs Challoner, Mr. and the two Misses Riley, Capt. Riley (astia 
Regiment), Mr. and Mrs. Harford, Mr. and Miss Cox, Mr. H. Cox, Lt-Col. Mar- 
tyn (commanding officer), Capt. Robinson and Lt. Marshall (2d Life Guards), 
Col. Clifford (commanding officer), Lt-Col. Hon. H. Forester and Lt. Thynne 
(ist Battalion Grenadier Guards), Lady Caroline and Miss Barrington, Lady 
Emily Seymour, Col. the Hon. N. and Lady Mary Hood, Miss Hill, Col. the 
Hon. C. B. and Mrs. and Miss Phipps, Miss Sayer, Capt. Sayer and Capt. Ba- 
thurst (23d Regiment), Sir George, Lady, Miss and Mr, Couper, Mr. Glover, 
and Mr. Gibbs.—Refreshments were served in the Music Gallery to the Queen's 
visitors. 


Obituary. 


Tue Ricut Hoy. Henry Govisurn, M.P.—We have to announce the 
demise of the Right Hon. Henry Goulburn, M.P. for the University of 
Cambridge. The deceased was eldest son of the late Mr. Manbee Goul- 
burn and the Hon. Susan Chetwynd, daughter of Viscount Chetwynd. 
He was born in 1784, so that he was in his 72d year. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he graduated as M.A. in 1808, ha- 
ving the year previous been returned to the House of Commons for the 
borough of Horsham. In 1811, just after his entering on official life, he 
married the Hon. Jane Montagu, third daughter of Matthew, fourth Lord 
Rokeby, and sister of the gallant peer now with the army in the Crimea. 
The right hon. gentleman was made Under-Secretary of State for the 
Home Department in February, 1810, under the Duke of Portland’s Min - 
istry, and during the Administration of his Grace’s successor, the unfor- 
tunate Mr. Speacer Perceval. At the general election in 1812 he was 
elected for St. Germains, and represented that now disfrancbised borough 
up to 1818, having in 1812 been appointed by Lord Liverpool Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies—an office which he held up to 1821, 
Mr. Goulburn accepted the post of Chief Secretary for Ireland in De- 
cember, 1821, and was then made a Privy Councillor. He filled that 
office under the several Administrations of the Earl of Liverpool, Vis- 
count Goderich, the Right Hon. George Canning, and the Duke of Wel. 
lington, when, in March, 1828, the illustrious Duke selected him to fill 
the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he thus became a member 
of the Cabinet. He continued at the head of the financial department of 
the State as Chancellor of the Exchequer until the Duke of Wellington 
retired in January, 1830, to make way for Earl Grey. At the general 
election in 1831 the members of the Lynam § of Cambridge were digs- 
contented with the Earl of Burlington (then Lord Cavendish) and Vis. 
count Palmerston, ou account of their advocacy of the Reform Bill. Mr. 
Goulburn, who unsuccessfully contested the University in 1826, and the 
Right Hon. W. Y. Peel were started in opposition, and after a severe 
contest unseated the former members. Since that time the right hon. 
gentleman bas continued to represent that University in Parliameut, not, 
it is trae, without occasional opposition, particularly at a recent election. 
when the veteran statesman was opposed by Lord Feilding. On the for- 
mation of Sir Robert Peel’s first Ministry in December, 1834, Mr. Goul- 
burn was appointed Secretary of State for the Home Department, which 
he held till the Administration broke up io April following. When Sir 
Robert Peel was again called upon, in September, 1841, to take office, be 
selected Mr. Goulbarn for his Chancellor of the Exchequer. He did not, 
like many of his former colleagues iu office, join the Earl of Aberdeen’s 
Government, although he invariably gave the Ministry his independeat 
support. Sirce he retired with the late Sir Robert Peel, in the summer 
of 1846, the right hon. geatleman has taken no very active part in poli- 
tics, The late Sir Robert Peel appointed bim one of his executors ( Vis- 





masquerading as a young lady. 


count Hardinge being the other), and guardian to his children until they 
attained their majority. 


February 9 


At the Grove, Watford, the Hon. Mrs. G. Villiers, mother of the Earl of Cla. 
rendon, in the 81st year of her age.—At pottingseatglee. Major Stones, late 
of the 13th Light Drags.—At Pentonville, William Cook, Esq., Manager in 
London of the Scottish Equitable Life Assurance Society, formerly Civil Com. 
missioner of the Niger Expedition, and Commander of the barque Cambria 
at the rescue of the crew and passengers of the Kent, East Indiaman, aged 68, 
—At Clifton, Capt. F.R. Coghlan, R.N.—At her house in Hertford-strees, 
Mayfair, the Countess of Stradbroke, aged 86—At Newton Hall, Northumber. 
land, 8S. E. Widdrington, Captain R N.—At the Larches, Warwickshire, An. 
drew Morries, Esq., Ret. Comm. R.N.—In the Cossack Camp, near Kertch, 
from wounds received in the skirmish of the 16th Dec., R. Sturtees Sherwood, 
Captain in the Anglo-Turkish Contingent Cavalry, aged 23.--Major J. Rainey, 
formerly of the 82d Regt.—In Hyde-park-place, E. Bolton Stretch, Esq., late of 
the 7th Regt. Royal Fusiliers.—At Cairo, Col. W. Mayne, A.D.C. to the Qneen, 
Brigadier commanding the Hyderabad Contingent.-——William Hawksley, Esq. 
formerly of the 12th Lancers.—At Kinellan Lodge, Ross shire, Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, Bart., of Corel.—George Herdman, Esq., of Sion Hill, Strabane, the 
head of one of the largest manufacturing establishments in the north of Ireland. 
—Sir Thomas Mitchell, Surveyor-General of New South Wales, died on the Sth 
of October, aged 64. His faneral was a public one, the deceased having been 
much respected.— At Mobile, Mr. J. M. Field, well known and greatly esteemed 
as an author, an actor, and a theatrical manager.—At Bath, Major R. A. Phii- 
lips, R.A.—At Montreal, much respected and deeply regretted, the Rev. Dr. 
McGill, for many years Pastor of St. Paul’s (Scotch Presbyterian) Charch.— 
Capt. R. Julyan, R.N., for many years Assistant Harbour Master of the Port 
of Quebec. 


Appointutetts. 

The following legal changes are recorded in the English newspapers: Mr, 
Sausse, a Queen’s counsel at the Irish bar, has been appointed Puisne Judge in 
the Bombay Presidency.--Mr. Peter Benson Maxwell, of the English Common 
Law bar, has been appointed to the vacant Recordership of Penang. The salar 
is, we believe, £2,000 a year, with a chance of ultimate promotion to the wd 
of the Superior Courts in India. Mr. Maxwell was called to the bar in 1341, 
and was a member of the Home Circuit ; he was also one of the Commissioners 
selected by the Duke of Newcastle in the autumn of 1854 to inquire into the 
state of the hospitals at Scutari.—Mr. Serjeant Miller has been appointed Jadge 
of the Leicestershire County Court. He is an Irishman and a Roman Catholic. 
—Mr. Carpenter Rowe, Recorder of Plymouth, has been appointed Lord Chief 
Justice of Ceylon. ‘ 

Several changes have also taken place in the Judiciary of Upper Canada. 
The Hon. Chief Justice Macanley retires on a pension from the Conrt of Com- 
mon Pleas; the Hon. Mr. Justice Draper, from the Queen’s Bench, succeeds 
him in the Chief Justiceship ; the Hon. Mr. Justice Maclean, of the Common 
Pleas, succeeds Mr. Draper ; and J. H. Hagerty, Esq., Q.C., is elevated to the 
Bench to succeed Mr. Justice Maclean. William Ermatinger, Eaq., has been 
appointed inspecting Field Officer of the Volunteer Militia Force of Lower 
Canada, with the rank of Lieut.-Col. of Militia. 


Navp. 


Messrs. Napier, of Glasgow, have undertaken to complete by the mid- 
dle of April a floating battery 200 feet long, 45 wide, and 16 deep. It is 
to be cased with 4-inch iron plates, to be fitted with engines of 200 horse- 
power, and to carry 20 guns of the largest calibre——The Rev. Mr. Ber- 
thon’s mortar-raft broke up and sunk, during an experiment at Spithead, 
on thellth ult. One man was unfortunately drowned.—An official ac- 
count from the Admiralty states that H. M.’s ship Reyal Albert arrived 
at Malta on the 7th of January, all safe. It may be remembered that she 
sprung a dangerous leak, and was run ashore on one of the Greek Is- 
lands.—H_§M.’s steam-sloop Pearl, Capt. Sotheby, has shipped her com- 
plement of guns in Woolwich Dockyard: namely, 20 broadside 68 pound- 
ers, and one 10-inch shell gun in her bow.—Drafts are being made upon 
the Northern Coast Guard, for men to man the gua-boats intended for 
service in the Baltic. 

APPorINnTMENTS.--Lieuts : EC Symons to Charger; T F Bullock to Badger; 
WH Cuming to Lark; E P Doughty to Retribution; T F Studdert to Am- 
phion; E B Hopkins and J S Tomkin to Sappho; EM Leycester, A J Bullock, 
and D B Pack to Conturion.--Surgeons: LJ Cunningham to Centurion; W 


Evans to Sapplio.—Paymasters : G P Rickford to Centurion; W W Parminter 
to Sanspareil. 

Promorions.—In consequence of the death of Admiral Curry, C.B., Vice 
Admiral Manly H. Dixon receives the vacant pension of £150 per annum, and 
is put on the Res h p list. By this, Rear-Admi Sir Watkin Owen Pell becomes 
Vice-Adml; Capt Hon G J Cavendish Rear-Adm! on the Res List; and Capt C 
Talbot Rear-Adml of the Blue. 


Avity. 

Lancaster’s elliptical bore rifle has been issued to the 17th. 24th, 25th, 
and 26th companies of the Royal Sappers and Miners ; the 24th company 
is the first for service, supposed to be the Baltic.—It is rumoured that 
the present mode of supplying the army with regimental clothing and 
necessaries will be discontinued at the end of the military year, and that 
@ general contract for the whole army will be entered into, the supply 
to be furnished by one contractor, and that Weedon wiil be the great 
depot to receive a!! clothing and stores for inspection previous to their 
being forwarded on requisitions to the different corps. 


War Department, Jan. 18.—2d Life Gds; Lt Palmer, from 11th Lt Drags, 
to be Lt v Jameson, who exc. Ist Drags; Cor Curtis to be Lt, v Pepys. 24 
Drags; Staft Surg Llewelyn to be Surg, v Brush, whoexc. 9th Lt Drags; Capt 
Hutchinson, from 26th Ft, to be Capt, v Humbley, who exc. 13th Lt Drage; 
Lt Maclean to be Capt, v Goad, who ret; Ens A Baring Bingham, to be Cor, v 
Clement, prom. 16th Lt Drags; Cornet Pigott to be Lt, v Tarratt, who ret. 
ist Ft; Ens Plasket, to be Lt b-p, v Chrystie, prom. 4th Ft; Lt Eeclea to be 
Capt w-p, v Barton, app Paym 7th Lt Drags. 10th Ft; C D Potts, Gent, to be 
Ens b p, v Graham, prom; Lt Lynam, from Lancashire Artillery Mil, te be Ens 
w-p, V Potts, app to 93d Ft. 17th Ft; Ens Holworthy to be Lt b-p, v Swire, 
proms D F Allen, Gent, tobe Ens b-p. 18th Ft: Lt Hales to be Capt w-p, v 

rvt Maj Lawrie, Subs Rank; Ens Dawson to be Lt w-p; Ens M‘G Magill to be 
Lt b-p, v Dare, who ret; J Clery, Gent, to be Ens b-p; W T Lebrun, Gent, to 
be Ens v2 2ist Ft; Ens Delamere to be Lt w-p, v Pollock, dec; Lt Harrison, 
from 4th West York Mil, to be Ens w-p. 33d Ft; Lt Siree to be Capt w-p, ¥ 
Brvt- Maj Ellis, Subst Rank; Ens Browne to be Lieut w-p; C F Mundy, Gent, 
to be Ens i od 38th Ft; Lt Pocklington to be Capt b-p, v Breton, who ret. 
4ist Ft; To be Captains w-p, Lt Lambert, vy Johnston, de ; and Hamilton, v 
Steward, prom. ‘To be Lts w-p; Ens Packand Dixon. 55th Ft; Cap Frend to 
be Maj w-p, v Brvt Lt-Col Cure, Subst Rank; Lt Harkness to be Capt w-p; Ens 
Wither to be Lt w-p; SirC Wentworth Burdett, Bart, to be Bns w-p. 59th Ft; 
Lt ‘Thom to be Capt b-p, v Mackensie, who retires; Ensign and Adjutant Shep- 
hard to have the rank of Lieutenant; Ens Cockell to be Lieut b-p, v Thorn. 
6lst Ft; Ens Yonge to be Lt, w-p, v Bace, dec. 68th Ft; G H Row, Gent, to 
be Ens, b-p, v Beaty-Pownall, pro. 69th Ft; G Gregg, Gent, to be Ena, b-p, v 
Anderson, pro; J Eustace, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Gregg, app to 90th Ft. 77th 
Ft; Maj Thomas, fm h-p Unatt, to be Maj, v Forbes, who ex. 90th Ft; Ens 
Herford to be Lt, w-p, v Raitt, dec; Ens Cherry to be Lt, w-p; Ens Wynne 
be Lt, w-p; Ens Gregg, fm 69th Ft, to be Ens, w-p. 92d Ft; Ens M‘ Barnet to 
be Lt, b-p, v Shafto, whe ret. 93d Ft; Ens Greig to be Lt, w-p. 3d W I Regt; 
Lt Birch to be Capt, w-p, v Watsoh, app Paymr of a Pro Batt. 

Brevet.—Lt-Col Stack, and Lt-Col Spottiswoode, Ist Drag Gds. 

Prov. Der. Batr.—Capt. Yonge, fm 2d Ft, to be Maj, bp, v Bvt LtCol 
White, CB, who ret. 

Unarracuep.—To have Sub rank of Maj: Bvt-Lt-Col R Blane, h-p, Unatt; 
Saewen, 28th Ft; Byt-Maj Hackett, 38th Ft; Bvt-Maj Greville, Scots Fasilier 

8. 


Brevet.—Lt-Col Doherty, 13th Lt Drags, to be Col. 

Commissariat DgpartmENT.—-To be Comm-Gen: Dep Com-Gen Laidley; to 
be Dep Com-Gen: Asst Com-Gen Swan, Farlan, Wybault, Archer, Turner, 
Morse, and Carpenter. To be Asst Com Gen: Dep Asst Com-Gena Williams, 
Carll, Comper, Price, Hewetson, Sheil, Macaulay, Connell, Waldron, Moore, 
Coxworthy, Bartlett, Crookshank, Robinson, Julyan, and Rollestan. 


War-DepartMENT, Jan. 15.—6th Drags; Cor Moule to be Adjt, v Weir, who 
res. 9th Lt Drags; Cor Goldie to be Lt, v Gordon, who ret. Scots Fusilier 
Gds; Ens and Lt Hen C R Hay to be Lt and Capt, v Bvt-Maj Greville, Sab 
Rank; Ens and Lt Moncrieffe to be Lt and Capt, v Dason Damer, who ret; 
Ens Bowden from Rifle Brigade, to be Ens and Lt; Lt Ford, from 5th RI Lan- 
cashire Militia, to be Ensand Lt. 2d Ft; Lt Thompson to be Capt, v Younge, 
pro to Pro Batt; Ens Phillips to be Lt. 3d Ft; Lt Merret, from North Glou- 
cester Militia to be Ens, v Awdry. 4th Ft; Lt Vyvyan, from RI Cornwall 
Rangers Militia, to be Ens, v Segrave, dec. 5th Ft; Byt-Maj Simmons to be 
Maj, v Johnson, who ret apon h-p; Lt Chads to be Capt; Sec Lt Creagh to be 
Lt; First Lt Longfield, fm Cork City Artillery Militia, to be Ens. 6th Ft; Bas 
Parkinson to be Lt, v Lee, pro; D K Evans, Gent, to be Ens. 14th Ft; 8 Wat- 
son, Gent, to be Ens, v Molony, pro. 20th Ft; Ens Wimberley to he Lient, v 
Young who ret. 28th Ft; Lt Morgan to be Capt, v Bvt-Lt-Col Halkewell, to 
Sub Rank ot Ma}; Ens Page to be Lt; Capt Fyfe, from Ayrshire Militia, to be 
Ens. 36th Ft; Lt Shaw to be Capt, v Rice, whose pro has been can; G Rogers, 
Gent, to be Eas; v Hill, pro; C G Mahon, Gent, to be Ens v Rogers, app to 49th. 
38th Ft; Lt Tapper to be Capt w-p, v Bevt-Maj Hackett, Subst Rank; Bos 
Fitz Gerald to be Lt w-p; Lt Wright, from Wicklow Mil, to be Bns w-p. 41st 
Ft; M T Quayle, Gent, to be Ens wp, v Fitzgerald, dec. 42d Ft; Buns Cole- 
ridge, from 65th Ft, to be Ens w-p. 44th Ft; Ens Newbolt to be Lt b-p,¥ 
Cooper, who ret. 46th Ft; Ens Speke from 65th Ft, to be Eas. 6)th Ft; Bas 
Bluett, from lst Devon Mil, to be Ens w-p. 63d Ft; Ens Crowther to be Lt b-p, 
v Fraser, pro; Serj-Maj Siack to be Ens w-p, v Lacy prom. 65th Ft; To be 
Ensigns w-p; F G Coleridge, Gent, v Higgins,*pro; C B C Speke, Gent, ¥ 
Whitbread, pro; Lt Pennefather from North Tipperary Mil, v Hicks, app to 
47th Ft; Lt Chevalier, from Ayrshire Mil, v Coleridge to 42d Ft; A F Maude, 
Gent. 67th Ft; Ens Crane tobe Lt b-p, v Steward, prom ia 50th Fe 77th Pt; 
Ens Adam te be Lt w-p, v Browne, dec; J Peacock, Gent to be Eas. Sith Regt; 
Ens Gibaut to be Lt, v Riehardson, dec; Ens Maclennan to be Lt; H T W Ox- 
ley Kenny, Gent, to be Eas. 85th Ft; Eos Noyes to de Lt, v Barton; WC 





Henderson, Gent, to be Ens. Rifle Brig; Eas E reton tobe Lt; Ena Deeds tobe Lt. 





Ne 


SeLecrions rrom THE WRITINGS OF W. S. Lanpor. Edited by G.| 
S. Hillard. Boston.—A small and very neat volume, eent forward, it 
would seem, by way of jatroduction for the reading aud thinking men of 
this continent to the comparatively unknown works of an oo of 
original genius. They will benefit by studying him, if it were only to 
catch something of the masculine vigour of his language, aud of the tho- 
rough independence of conventionalism, that is stamped on his opinions. 
Octogenarian though he be, and too democratic in his political views for 
the latitude of London, his comments on the events of the day are always 
striking and pointedly put, though they fail to win attention ~n the 
many ; his circle of admirers is a limited one. Mr. Hillard, in a Preface 
to these gleanings, partially explains why this is the case ; for he frankly 
owns that violence and prejudice characterize the man whom he honours. 
In other respects there is much in Landor’s tone, that will meet with re- 
sponse and acceptance here.—The selections are almost exclusively taken 
from the author’s “ Imaginary Conversations,” wherein his own ideas of 
the world, ancient and modern, as he has read of it and as he has found 
it, are put into the mouths of men and women with whom we are more or 
jess familiar. This mode of discussing subjects may appear an easy one ; 
’ if you think so, you are advised to try it. A portrait of Mr. Landor, after 
a drawing by the late Count d’Orsay, serves to present him personally to 
this hemisphere. 

Iupressions or Encuanp. By the Rev. 4, Cleveland Coxe. New 
York. Dana & Co.—A series of “ Sketches of English Scenery and So- 
ciety,” written on the spot during a portion of 1851, in letters to the 
New York Church Journal, and now revised and published in complete 
form. Records of travel over such familiar ground are no rarity ; but 
there is a decided peculiarity in these, that endues them with distinctive 
character. They arc the impressions of a most devoted Episcopalian, and 
of a most profound admirer of the British Constitution. Unusually well 
read in all the historical associations that render England classic ground 
to the American traveller—those especially that cluster around Religion 
and Literature, and lie beyond the ken of the superficial tourist—Mr. 
Coxe has clothed with new interest persons and places, with whom and 
which, sometimes, “ familiarity breeds contempt.” His genial and kindly 
appreciation of what he sees and likes, his well-placed enthusiasm, bis 
uncompromising attachment to bis own branch of the Protestant Church, 
his friendly criticisms, his frank praise—these are entirely out of the 
common run, and have enabled us to accompany him with great delight 
through page after page of bis journal. Readers who would not be scan- 
dalised at eulogies of Charles I., and at severe animadversions upon Lord 
John Russell and his political clique, are most strongly advised to take 
a look at our much-abused country, through the medium of this intelli- 
gent and agreeable winter. 


| 


A Journey IN THE Seapoarp Stave States. By F. L. Olmsted, 
New Fork. Dix & Edwards.—This volume, of seven bundred pages, 
is mainly devoted to an examination of Slavery from an economical 
point of view, and although it will pass in the South for the work of a 
rank abolitionist, it is written with unusual moderation. The bulk of it 
has appeared in the shape of letters to the V. Y. Daily Times. The 
author, who is a practical agriculturist, acquired a name, some few years 
ago, by his “ Walks and Talks of an American Farmer in England ;” 
and it is but doing him jastice to say that he is at once a very close ob- 
server and a very graphic describer of what he sees. Some of his local 
sketches, in which negro chatter and Seuthern back-country phraeeology 
are introduced, are ludicrously true to nature, for, though dealing with 
grave subjects, he bas evidently a relish for humour. Obvious reasons 
render it inconvenient for us to discuss the great theme involved; but 
we advise all persons interested to read these statements dispassionately. 
We observe no mention of the contributors of some admirable wood- 
cuts. They are not well printed, but very cleverly drawn. 

Lire or GrorGe Wasuinaton. By Washington Irving. New York. 
Putnam.—lIf there be two men with whom their countrymen are well 
acquainted, and to whom they delight to do honour—those two stand 
coupled together on the title page of this volume. And the association 
works well. We lave here the second volume of the work wherein the 
living favourite portrays the dead one, and the first has been received with 
general favour. At thesame time, the simple, unimpassioned, unadorned 
style adopted by Mr. Irving does not invite comment. He narrates facts ; 
and we can do little more than recognise the pains that he has taken to 
satisfy himself as to the correctness of his statements. An engraved 
likeness of Washington, at the age of forty, serves for frontispiece ; and 
we notice also several maps and plans, exactly copied from those which 
were in use during the period described. 

Sermons ror THE Tres. By Charles Kingsley. New York, Dana 
& Co.—Two-and-twenty Discourses by the author of ‘‘ Hypatia’ and 
“ Westward Ho,” remarkable for their simplicity of diction, plain matter- 
of-fact way of treating the subjects discussed, and complete freedom from 
allusions to the Episcopal Church of which Mr. Kingsley is a Pastor. 
The contrast, in this last respect, between Mr. Coxe’s letters above-men- 
tioned, and these addresses delivered from the pulpit, must forcibly strike 
any one who reads them both.—On our first page to-day is an unpub- 
lished lyric by Mr. Kingsley. 

Tuer ScnooLreLLow. ew York. Dix §& Edwards.—This little ‘ Ma- 
gazine for Boys and Girls’’ has recenily come into the hands of the above- 
named publishers, and a spirited and pleasant affair it is. The bustling 
and practical tone, that marks its stories and pervades its abundant 
wood-cut illustrations, gives it in facta thoroughly American air. A 
glance at the contents of the February number induces us to commend 
it to general use, amongst the active-minded little ones of the day. 


A Few More “ Lapy-Novets.”—“ Lanmere’’ (Mason), Mrs. Dorr’s 
second novel, justifies the praise we bestowed upon her first, ‘‘ Farming- 
dale.” which was published anonymously somewhat more than a year 
ago. Itis a truthful, but by no means flattering, picture of certain 
phases of life and thought in New England. The hard practicality and 
narrow sense of duty which is said to petrify many otherwise estimable 
persons Down-East, and represses or maddens all who come in contact 
with them, could scarcely be more strikiugly and consistently drawn 
than in Lanmere. Mrs. Dorr’s mind is a clear and calm one; she tho- 
roughly understands the evil she satirizes, and knows how to be just, 
even where she condemns. Read her book. 

“ Our Cousin Veronica,” by Miss Wormeley (Bunce), isa pleasant 
sketch of a number of young people. During a part of the time, the 
scene is laid in England, and at others in Virginia. There is nothing very 
remarkable about the plot, or any of the characters; but, for all that, 
Cousin Veronica is delightful reading. It has the freshness and simplicity 
of a story of every-day life. 

“ The Discarded Daughter,” by Mrs. Southworth (Peterson), intro- 
duces us, her present crities, to the authoress, for the third or fourth time. 
Her readers have met her, (according to Mr. Peterson’s catalogue), six 


times, and are in danger of meeting her at least four more, such being | 


the number of new works from her pen, “in press and shortly to be pub- 
j b 

lished.” We find the good lady as melo-dramatic as ever, aud have just 

about the same things to say to her—if she will permit us. Firstly, she 





is too exaggerated ; secondly, she writes too hastily and carelessly ; 
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thirdly, she writes too much. She has plot enough in any one 


books to make a dozen ordinary novels, and intensity enough in some of 


her characters to put their freedom in jeopardy before a Commissioner de 
lunatico inquirendo—to eay nothing of the police. The names of her 
fictions are a sort of clue to their contents. 
“ Missing Bride,” “ The Lost Heiress,” “ The Curse of Clifton” —are not 


these suggestive of all the ills that flesh is heic to? In the event of Mrs. | 


Southworth’s répertoire of effective titles giving out, what does she ray 
to the following :—* The Slaughtered Sister,” “The Blunderiug Bro- 
ther,” “The Frenzied Father,” the ‘“ Maddened Mother,” “ The Antipa- 
thetic Aunt.” and “ The Uxorious Uncle?” They are fally equal to her 
own, we think, and embrace a wider range of subjects; besides, their 
alliteration is not to be despised. Seriously, however, there is a deal of 
rough vigour in Mrs. Southworth’s tales, and we hope that she and ber 
publisher will take our banter in good part. We would gladly be of ser- 
vice to either, if we could honestly. 

Lastly comes “ Sense and Sensibility,” by Miss Austin (Bunce). 
Forty or fifty years have elapsed since the first appearance of Miss Aus- 
tin’s novels, during which time a great change has come over the taste of 


novel-readers. They are no longer satisfied with the old “ stand-bys” of 
fiction, ‘ plain, unvarnished tales,” but demand something more spicy 


and brilliant. Scott, Bulwer, Dickens, and Thackeray have unfitted 


them for the enjoyment of their dull, but sensible predecessore.—Among 


others, this lady has lost the position which she once held. She will 
never again come regularly into fashion, no matter how often she may 
be reprinted. Nor does she deserve to create a furor in an age which 
has produced “ The Newcomes.” She is a sound, unexceptionable, moral 
writer ; but no more. She bas no genius, and no knowledge of the heart 
of man. Her plots are well arranged in the old-fashioned way. Every- 
thing is cut and dried before hand. You know when a scene is coming 
off, and how it will end ; when a heroine is to meet her lover, and how 
far she will permit his addresses ; in short, you see from the first whereto 
you are tending. Her men and women are not characters; they are 
social lay figures, with traits. They have the vices and virtues of well- 
bred people of the world, but no touch of nature, no real downright cha- 
racter. Despite these drawbacks, the novels of Jane Austin are immea- 
surably superior to the majority of ‘female fictions” of the day, and are 
worthy of a wider circulation, They show to great advantage beside the 
crude attempts of our innumerable Laura Matildas, and are a good anti- 
dote to their French sentimentality and exaggeration. If we cannot have 
great novels, let us at least have such as we can safely permit our wives 
and daughters to read ; certain that neither their morals nor their gram- 
mar will be corrupted. Wecommend Miss Austin, therefore, as a clas- 
sic ; and so take leave for to-day of the host of her professional com- 
rades. 


Tue Art-JourNaL. London and New York. Virtue & Co.—The 
opening number for the new year is a promising one ; that is to say that, 
whil+t the engraved illustrations are as rich and varied as ever, there is 
an improvement in the reading matter. It has more interest than usual. 
—For the plates, which are the main attraction, the Queen’s Collections 
seem to furnish the inexhaustible material, and have one great advan- 
tage, over the famous Vernon Gallery—they bring to our knowledge 
many pictures of which we should have been ignorant. In this instance, 
we have Frost’s L’.d/legro, a group of three female figures, semi-nude, 
advancing or rather dancing towards the spectator. They are well 
drawn, but so far as may be judged in the absence of colour, have a dash 
of the vulgar in them which does not harmonise with Milton’s verse. The 
Bay of Naples, on the other hand, from a water-colour by Callow is ex- 


quisite, albeit the point of view has been done to death. The aerial per- 
spective is well preserved, and reminds one how, in this respect, the water- 


colour school rises far above its rivals ia oil—A very sweet group is 


that bas-relief of Cupid and. Psyche, by Gibson—also the property of her 
Majesty. But where was the editor’s memory, when he speaks of Cupid 
and Psyche not having been hitherto grouped together in modern sculp- 
ture? He could not have seen, or (he would never have forgotten,) but we 
wonder be never heard of Canova’s lovely group of the immortai pair, 
that was one of the ornaments of the Villa Sommariva on the Lake of 
Twenty years have passed since we sawit on the Count de Som- 
mariva’s side-board, and we confess it remains more strongly stamped 
upon our recollection, than do the bas-reliefs by Thorswalden that are 


Como. 


also domiciled in that charming abode. 
We have said that the text is more interesting than usual. 


an excellent description of “ the Country of Cuyp.” 


Hine Arts. 





Tre PaoroGraruic Exursitioy.—The eye is the only critic of photo- 
grapby much worth attending to,—unless, indeed, the verbal critic is 
scientifically profound regarding processes and details, when he becomes 
Otherwise, the criticism 
of the tongue and the pen is vague, and in the main useless; consisting 
of generalities of admiration, and uniformities of partial dispraise,—as 
that a specimen is a beautiful pieture or fiue in likeness or character, but 
an indifferent photograph in the technical sense, or vice versa ; that one 
wants middle-tint, another depth, another brilliancy, and so on. The rea- 


away from the 
es, D is Nature re- 
produced by a scientific process, into which, endless as are the gradations 
of excellence, the creative element cannot enter ; although the power of 
combination and selection is so wide that one is justified in speaking of 

t a Now we do not praise Nature. 
much less object to her, but to enjoy her. This withdraws the subject of 


useful and interesting to the practical reader. 


son of this barrenness in written criticism of photography, 
objects themselves, need hardly be stated. Photography 


artistic and non-artistic photographs. 


photography from the region of criticism ; while a scientific treatise on 


principles, not a casual estimate of results, is needed to characterize its 


method. 

It is because of these facts that the annual exhibition of the Photogra- 
phic Society, which opened for the present year on Saturday last at the 
Old Water-Colour Gallery, yields us intense gratification on the spot, 
but no commensurate amount of talk. What there is. to say about it is 
rather in the way of facts than of description. 

In this its third year the exbibition wears a most flourishing appear- 
ance. Wpwards of six hundred works cover every available point of 
wall-space and screen-space ; and several names of practitioners, new or 
comparatively unconspicuous hitherto, rise into foremost eminence. 
Among the works which particularly struck our attention, are the War- 
wickshire and other views of Mr. Havers and Messrs. Dolamore and Bul- 
lock ; the picture-like subjects of Mr. Rejlander ; Mr. Prout’s Canterbury 
Cloisters ; the foliage foregrounds of Mr. Ponting,—dark, like all photo- 
graphic foliage, but beautifully subdued in tone and wonderful in detail; 
Messrs. Watson & Co.’s and Mr. Lake Price’s “ got-up” subjects of life or 

Tamatic incident—aa attempt never quite satisfactory, but here in some 
nstances brought further towards completeness than usual; Mr. Leve- 
rett’s Suffolk views, in which the hypercriticism of the most advanced 
photographer can barely hint a want ; Mr. Knight’s “ Old Barn, Glamor- 
ganshire,” with the leafless trees, which were almost an unexplored beau- 
ty In art till photography vindicated their loveliness ; Mrs. Sotheby’s fac- 
simile from the quaint and fine .4rs Moriendi, which one would almost 
swear to be an engraving ; Mr. Major’s “Claughton Hall, Lancashire,” 
—a charming bit of old brick-work ; the veritably “Sualight Group” 
of Messrs, Newcombe and Quin ; Mr. Mansell’s “‘ Summer Calm” of rock- 
girt sea, with all Nature’s poetry of exquisite existence; Mr. White’s 
" Wheat-field ” and “ Rashy Brook ;’’ Mr. Ramsden’s “ River Wharfe at 
Bolton ;”’ and the chefe-d’couvre of Mr. Llewellyn and Mr. Shadbolt. A 
few of Mr. Fenton’s Crimean portraits remain to recall the recent pre- 
sence at this gallery of the collection which has now been removed to 
the Westerly extremity of Pall Mall. Specimens of one or two novel 





“ The Deserted Wife,” ‘* The 


We would 
instance the account of a Soirée at that curious monument of perverted 
taste, the Brighton Pavilion ; a sketch of the immense artistic doings of 
the house of Goupil & Co., of Paris, so well represented in this city ; and 


of her | processes appear on the walls; in the way of colouring very little, and 


that insignificant. 

The large sized subjects and extensive landscapes produced by foreign 
photographers—such as some views of mountain-scenery! ately imported 
—are little used in the English phase of the art. The Photographic So- 
ciety, however, continues to represent ite highest point of attainment ; 
and this, in the case of so rapidly advancing an art, insures yet better 
exhibitions year after year. We understand that the growing demands 
of the Society will shortly be acknowledged by the appointment of a 
paid secretary, and by greatly enhancing importance: of its journal. 

A distinguished writer on art applies viva-voce, in half-earnest, the 
«rim name of ‘ Devil’s work” to Rohesreahy, which accomplishes by 
mechanical means results which it is almost treason to the head and hand 
of man to achieve otherwise than by aid of these. In fact, every year 
witnesses some extension of the sphere of photography, and some per- 
fecting of its processes, and so brings the race between it and art strictly 
so called to the “ dead heat.” Speculation has a wide field before it when 


it endeavours to arrive at the ultimate effect of photography upon fine 
art. One thing may be predicted with tolerable certainty. Tehtemahe, 
ect both:in themselves 


by supplying transcripts of nature, well nigh 
and as standards of comparison, will smash the azy make-believes of dead 
literality, and the puffy affectations of self-display which flatters itself 
with “improving upon nature.” But not less certain in this: that the 
province of really fine art—the imagination which conceives, the rever- 
ence for God’s work, the enjoyment of a richly-endowed soul in particular 
forms of that work, and the individuality which stamps itself upon every en- 
deavour to give a visible form to this reverence and enjoyment—cannot 
be shared or invaded by photography. Any loss to one of the two pro- 
cesses may well be condoned when we look to the ideal of their union— 
to perfect exhibition of natural forms in photography, and in fine art the 
soul iS man wrestling for her secret and his own.—London Specta- 
tor, Jan, 12. 





How Dr. Kane 1s APPRECIATED IN ENGLAND.—The following letter, 
addressed to the Editor of the London Times, appears in a late number 
of that journal. We copy it with great satisfaction. 


Sir,—Dr. Kane’s official despatches, with the chart of his Arctic disco- 
veries, are now before the public. AsI apprehended, they clear away all 
the obscurity contained in the newspaper accounts, and unquestionably 
place Dr. Kane in the foremost rank of Arctic explorers. Had he heard 
the hearty cheer which, at the suggestion of the Hydrographer, was raised 
to his honour last night in the rooms of the Geographical Society by the 
crowded audience who heard his modest yet extraordinary narrative, he 
would, I am sure, have been highly gratified. 

Having heard from friends in the United States, that a letter of mine 
in your columns has had the affect of leading to an erroneous idea, that 
Dr. Kane’s arduous and heroic undertaking was not duly appreciated in 
this country, I shall feel greatly obliged by the publication of this com- 
munication, which I trust will have the effect of assuring the gallant doctor 
that he is highly esteemed and admired by all who take an interest in 
Arctic exploration. 

I may be pees to add an interesting fact which does not appear 
in bis official despatch to the Admiralty, but which he communicates in 
a letter toa friend. It is that although the temperature at the winter 
quarters of the expedition was colder than has ever been experienced in 
the Arctie regions, that of the open water to the north was comparatively 
very high, and a great variety of animal life was secn, including whales 
and plant-eating birds.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

C. R. Wevp. 


Somerset-house, Jan. 15. 

A Livet on J. Payne Cottiern—No Repress.—The proceedin gs, of 
which an account is subjoined, took plaee before Lord Campbell and three 
other Judges, in the Court of Queen’s Bench, on the 17th ult. 


Sir F. Thesiger (with whom was Mr. Lush) said he was instructed to 
move for a rule calling upon Jobn Russell Smith, a printer in Soho~ 
square, to show cause why a criminal information should not be filed 
against him for a libel, published by him in the form of a pamphlet enti- 
tled Literary Covkery with reference to matters attributed to Coleridge 
and Shakspeare; a Letter addressed to the Atheneum, With a Post- 
script, containing some remarks upon the refusal of that journal to 
publish it. ‘ Sincerum est nisi vas,’ &c. A Hint from Horace on 
Cookery. The application was made on bebalf of Mr. John Payne Col- 
litr, a gentleman who was well known as the editor of Shakspeare and 
other literary works, who complained that Mr. Smith had published a 

amphlet, in which the anonymous writer, who signed himself “ Detect- 

ve,’ instead of conflaing himself to fair criticism, had iadulged in impu- 
tations on the personal honour of the applicant, charging him with “ for- 
gery” and “ tampering” with documents, &c. The learned counsel read 
several long extracts irom the pamphlet, from which it appeared that the 
applicant had represented to the public that an old copy of Shakspeare, 
published in 1832, (1692?) had come into his possession, containing eertain 
marginal notes, supposed to be contemporaneous with the publication, 
and the writer of the alleged libel, in order to discredit the authenticity 
of those notes, charged the applicant in reference to another document, 
with having been guilty of the offence, “ if not of downright forgery, at 
least of what may be described by that expressive phrase ‘ cookery,’ ’ 
The forgery consisted in the alleged insertion of the date (1812) in a pros- 
pectus which the applicant alleged he had found of a course of leetures 
about to be delivered by Mr. Coleridge on Shakspeare and Milton, The 
writer of the libel said that the document, which the applicant alleged he 
had just found, “ wos not in his possession at all, or, if in his possession, 
it had been knowingly and intentionally altered to serve a purpose.” The 
learned counsel said the applicant had no objection to discussion er to a 
fair consideration of the geuuineness of the notes; but he contended no one 
had aright to attribute to him falsification or forgery of documents. 
Such charges would be fatal to the character of any man, and were in 
this instance aggravated by the fact that, in the preface and introduction 
to his volume, Mr. Coilier had given a minute account of the mode in 
which he became possessed of the notes. The libel charged the applicant 
with having either forged the notes himself, or published them knowing 
them to be forged. 

Lord Campbell said,—Mr. Collier, in the affidavit which he had made, 
has cleared himself in the most satisfactory manner. As he (Lord 
Campbell) had the pleasure of heing acquainted with Mr. Collier, he hoped 
he might say that his denial was most satisfactory to his (Lord Camp- 
bell’s) mind. He (Lord Campbell) knew Mr. Collier to be a most ho- 
nourable mau, whose labours had been of infinite benefit to the literature 
of this country. _The pamphlet in question certainly transgressed the 
limits of mere literary criticism, but still he (Lord Campbell) did not 
think it was a case in which this high Court ought to interfere, The cha- 
racter of Mr. Collier had been most satisfactorily vindicated ; it was, there- 
fore, not necessary to interfere for his protection. Mr. Collier bas cleared 
himself to his (Lord Campbell’s) entire satisfaction, and his Lordship 
thought he would be cleared to the satisfaction of all who heard of the 
coutradiction. 

The other Judges concurred.—Rule refused. 








THE QUEEN AND Miss NicatingaLe.—A fortni 
tification of announcing the presentation of 
Queen to Miss Nightingale, as a lasting testimony of her Majesty’s high 
appreciation of that lady’s noble efforts in the eause of Charity and Mer- 
cy, by coming forward to administer to the wants and relieve the suffer- 
ings of the wounded soldiers of our Crimean army. We are now enabled 
to tutnish a description of this graceful gift. The design of the jewel is 
admirable, and the effect no less brilliant than chaste. It is characteristic 
and emblematical, being formed of a St. George’s cross in ruby red ena- 
mel, on @ white field, representing Eagland. This is encircled by a black 
band, typifying the office of Charity, on which is inscribed a golden le- 
gend, “ Blessed are the merciful,” of course in allusion to the merit of 
Mise Florence, the recipient. The royal donor is expressed by the letters 

V. R.,” surmounted by a crown in diamonds, impressed upon the centre 
of the St. George’s cross, from which also rays of gold emanating upor 
the field of white enamel are supposed to represent the glory of England. 
Wide spreading brauches of palm in bright green enamel, tipped with 
gold, form a frame-work for the shield, their stems at the bottom being 
banded with a ribbon of blue enamel (the colour of the ribbon for the 
Crimean medal,) on which, in golden letlers, is inscribed “Crimea.” At 
the top of the shield, between the palm branches, and connecting the 
whole, three brilliant stars of diamonds illustrate the idea of the light of 
Heaven shed upon the labours of Mercy, Peace, and Charity, in connec- 
tion with the glory of a nation. Oa the back of this royal jewel is an in- 
scription on a golden tablet, written by her Majesty, which stamps upon 
it a value inappreciable, as recording it to be a gift and testimonial in 
memory of services rendered to her brave army by Miss Nightingale. 

The jewel is about three inches ia depth by two and a half in width. 
It is to be worn, not as a brooch or ornament, but rather as the badge of 
an order, the most precious from the manner of its conferring—the most 
singular in the merit of its receiver—the most illustrious in honour that 
has yet issued from the fountain of all honours—the Crown of England. 


ght ago, we had the gra- 
@ splendid jewel by the 
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We believe the credit of the design is due to the illustrious Consort of 
her Majesty, and we understand that it was manufactured by Messrs. Gar- 
rard, the Crown jewellere.—Londen Morning Post. 


AsorHer or Deror’s Descenpents.—It is dangerous to refer too 
much to pedigrees. Sir Arthur Wardoar proved something more than 
the antiquity of his family when he cited the name of his ancestor in 
the Ragman Roll. A claim was recently made to the public on bebalf 
of a gentleman who is related to Defoe ; a very illustrious relationship. 
It is, however, curious to read in the chronicle of the Annual Register 
for 1771, page 65, another record of the Defoe family. 

“ January 2d. The following convicts were executed at Tyburn pursuant to 
their sentence : viz. Mark Marks, for a street-robbery, which he denied to the 
last ; Thomas Hand, for firing a pistol and wounding Joseph Holloway, with in- 
tent to kill; and John Clerk and Joseph Defoe, for robbing Mr. Fordyce of a 
fold watch and some money. This last is said to be grandson of the celebrated 

auiel Defoe, who wrote the Tirue-born Englishman, Robinson Crusoe, Col- 
onel Jack, and other ingenious pieces.” 


Tus Errecrs or Eatixe Horse-Mséat.—There is a Professor in Berlin 
who has been a hippophagist for the last ten years. About two months 
f° he woke up bis wife in the middle of the night by neighing loudly. 

e wife expressed her surprise, and the surprise made the Professor 
laugh ; but such a laugh, it was a decided horse-laugb, that elicited a 

response from all the horses on a neighbouring cabstand! In the after- 
noon, bis wife had the greatest difficulty in getting him past a seed shop, 
where a quantity of oats in the window was spread out forsale. Soon 
afterwards his hair (which is of a rich auburn) began to grow to a tre- 
mendous length, and to assume more and more the shape of a mane. His 
face, too, became covered with hair, and he gave great amusement to the 
awed boys of Berlin by appearing one day in the streets with a pair of 
ers. 

Various other changes gradually came over him. He would start as if 
frightened at the crack of a whip—the scream of a railway whistle would 
set him off galloping at full speed—whilst the sound of a trampet would 
make him prick up his ears and distend his nostrils in a most equine 
manner. It was noticed, also, that his ears of late had grown con- 
siderably longer, pointing upwards to some height above his head. One 
night he was miseed, and after considerable search he was found stretvhed 
at full length upon the straw in the stable. When his poor wife ap- 
proached him, he began rearing and plunging in such a violent manner 
that it was only by patting on the kicking-straps that he could be kept 
in the least still. Other curious symptoms soon declared themselves. He 
could not be induced to keep on his boots ; and as it was found very un- 
comfortable te allow him to run about the drawing-room barefooted, he 
was removed, and permitted to indulge in his eccentricities only out of 
the house. He would spend whole afternoons in the different stable- 
yards ; bis favourite associates were ostlers and omnibus conductors ; his 
favourite haunts the offices of the ei/wagens and the most fashionable 
beer-houses. Nothing pleased him so much as to sleep in a stall. 

After awhile his feet began to harden, and it was observed that a hard 
substance, not unlike a horse’s hoof, was forming over them. The same 

iarity became soon observable on his hands. From this time forth 

e refased to walk upright ; and one frosty morning he was found on all 
fours outside a farrier’s shop, stretching out one of his feet, as if he were 
anxious to be shod. Since that period he has been put under the care of 
a veterinary surgeon, who gives but faint hopes of his recovery. “ His 
face” (he observes iu a Memoir written on the subject) “is growing 
longer every month. The nose has fallen into a straight line with the 
forehead—the nostrils have expanded to an inordinate size, and the mouth 
has stretched itself to more than three times its former width. There is 
but little doubt that in time all trace of the ‘ human face divine’ will be 
completely obliterated, and that the melancholy patient will be walking 
about a pitiable object with a veritable horse’s head on his shoulders! 
At present his only delight is having a bit put into his mouth.”’ 

hether the transformation will proceed further, it is impossible to 
gay. One fact, huwever, is pretty certain—for all the most learned phi- 
losopbers of Berlin are unanimous upon the point—tbat this singular ab- 
serption of the man in the animal is entirely owing to the practice, per- 
severed in forso many years, of eating nothing but horse’s-flesh. The 
Professor has been a hippophage to that extent, that at last he has all 
but become a horse himself! The phenomenon has created the greatest 





geutlemen were shamed iato giviug him a diuner, which they did to the 
tune of three guineas a head, much to their surprise. 

“At last he announced that he had an engagement in Ceylon, and mast 
be off. He accordingly took his passage, and put his traps on board ; the 
ladies fainted, and all expressed their grief. The vessel went to eea, and 
the nephew of the Rothschild had not gone in her. Hopes revived—he 
proposed for a young lady—was fortunately refused ; in a few hours after 


backed by the graver one of forgery. I forgot to tell you that, on bis ar- 
rival at Cape Town, the principal director of the bank called on bim, and 


and wonderfully made Jew, who, I am told, has been advertised in the 
Ceylon papers as having absconded—a crippled Jew, wearing spectacles, 
answering to the name of Moses Soloman--no doubt, the same. He was 
brought up to the court on the 15th, and remanded until letters are re- 
ceived from England about the bills.” 


Tae Liusmiry or Hore.-Keerers.—A point in the legal question of 
the liability of hotel-keepers for the safe custody of the property of their 
guests was involved in a case, “ Cashill ». Wright,” tried at the Manches- 
ter Court of Records before the Recorder lately. The plaintiff is a com- 
mercial traveller, and the defendant the keeper of the Spread Eagle Ho- 
tel, Corporation-street. The plaintiff has been iu the habit of staying at 
the hotel when he came to Manchester. When there, one night ia June 
last, he left the door ot his bed-room partially open, and missed his gold 
watch, and found that £4 or £5 in gold had been taken from his trousers. 
He then went down stairs and found the night porter asleep. It turned 
out that, about 4 o’clock in the morning, the porter had admitted into the 
house a man in the guise of a traveller, who pretended that he had just 
come into Manchester by the train, but who was really one of those thieves 
by whom so many hotel robberies were committed in Manchester just about 
that time. After being shown into a bedroom, he had gone into that oc- 
cupied by the plaintiff, possessed himself of the watch and of what cash he 
could meet with, and then, finding the porter asleep and the key in the 
front door, he had effected an easy escape. He was afterwards ap- 
prebended for a similar robbery, to which he pleaded guilty at the ses- 
sions ; and among the property recovered on his apprehension was the cap 
of the plaintiff's watch. The plaintiff now claimed £45 damages. Mr. 
Ovens, for the defendant, contended that there had been such negligence 
on the part of the plaintiff, short of gross negligence, as entitled the de- 
fendant toa verdict ; and, after a discussion upon this point, the Recor- 
der directed the jury to find whether the plaintiff had been guilty of gross 
negligence ; if so, their verdict must be for the defendant; and, otherwise, 
for the plaintiff, with such damages as would cover the loss which it was 
proved he had sustained by the evidence given as to the value of the 
watch, in addition to the money stolen. Attera consultation in court the 
jury retired, and in half an hour they returned into court with a verdict 
for the plaintiff damages £25. Subsequently, Mr. Wheeler, one of the de- 
fendant’s counsel, applied to the Court for leave to move for a new trial 
on the ground tbat the Recorder ought to have directed the jury to find 
whether there had been negligence, without gross negligence on the part 
of the plaintiff, which would have entitled the defendant to the verdict. 
The Recorder gave leave, aud the judgment is therefore set aside until 
the defendant shall have had an opportunity next Hilary Term to make 
the necessary application to the superior court.— Liverpool Post. 


A Parsee Prayer aGaryst THE Russtans.—A singular circumstance 
attended the thanksgiving at Bombay desired by the Governor-General 
for our successes in the Crimea. On the 2d of December, the day fixcd 
upon, the Parsees of their own accord met in the Town-ball to listen to a 
lecture on the freedom and blessings of the British government, contrast- 
ed with the tyranny aad oppressioa of Russia, drawao up and delivered 
by one of their countrymen— Dossabhoy Framjee. The lecture being con- 
cluded, the service of the day was wound up by the following prayer, not 
only remarkable for its own excellence and appropriateness, but doubly 
80 as one of the first ever delivered by a layman in public, and ia the or- 
dinary conversational language of the hearers, the Parsee worship being 
conducted, and their sacred books being written, wholly in an unknown 





sensation in all the equestrian circles of the Prussian capital. Horse- 
flesh, in coneequence, has fallen full 50 per cent"—Punch’s Berlin Cor. 


Tue Beacon Fire on Matvern Hii1s.—This fire (announced in last 
week’s A/bion) was lighted on Thursday night, the 10th ult, but as an 
experiment was not so successful as had been hoped for. The materials 
of the fire consisted af the following combustibles :—459 faggots, 5 cords 
of wood, 12 tar barrels, 2 barrels of tar, 2 tons of coals, 3 or 4 loads of 
boppoles, 2 loads of furze or gorse, 1 barrel of naphtha, and 12 poplar 
trees. These were with great difficulty conveyed to the summit of the 
** Worcestershire Beacon,” the highest point of the Malvern ridge (1,444 
feet above the sea level)’ and artistically built up into a pile about 30 
feet in height, the poplar trees being sunk in the ground outside, and 
bound together with iron hooping. Shortly before 6 o’clock in the even- 
ing the committee and a large body of people met at the foot of the hill, 
and, having formed into procession, walked up the hill with lighted 
torches, forming a curious spectacle until, reaching near the top, the 
lights were blown out by the wind. At the time the fire was lighted it 
is calculated that 1,500 people were assembled on the top of the hill, which 
was partially covered with snow, and the cold intense. Blue and red 
lights were first burat, followed by a discharge of 50 rockets, calculated 
to ascend 1,000 yards. The fire was lighted precisely at 7 o’clock 
(Greenwich time). It did not, however, give out so large a flame as had 
been anticipated, and the high wind which blew on the top of the hills 
(though it was calm in the valleys) prevented it ascending high into the 
air. 9 o’clock the fire began to subside, but it was still burning at 
midnight. From accounts received from various points of observation it 
appears the fire was seen at many distant elevated epots, while at others 
nearer it was not observed, or only very indistinctly. At Worcagter 
(eight miles distant) the rockets were observed, but only a slight glim- 
mering of the fire was poticed. Thousands of people had congregated on 
the elevated spots round that city. At Burdon-bill, in Leicestershire, the 
fire was distinctly seen with the naked eye ; and along the Cotswold range 
of hills through the eastern edge of Worcestershire, and through the cen- 
tre of Gloucestershire, it appears to have been visible, At Dudley a light 
supposed to be the Malvern light, was seen. On Bredon-hill, near Tew- 
kesbury, it was observed, and an auswering beacon-fire ligted, as also was 
the case on the following hills and outliers of the Cotswold range :— 
Clewe-hill, near Cheltenham ; Birdlip hill, between Gloucester,and Ciren- 
cesier ; Robins-wood hill, near Glocester ; Churchdown, near Glocester ; 
and Horsepools-bill, near Stroud. The rockets were observed at Tewkes- 
bury, but, a fog rising, the bonfire was not visible. A party assemble on 
the “ look out” at Athelstane-bill, near Hereford, but returned to Here- 
ford without gaising a sight of the fire, and anathematizing the commit- 
tee. Look outs near Ross, Herefordshire, the Wrekin, Salop, and Taun- 
ton, Somerset, failed in detecting the light. 


A Sensation at Tue Care.—The Limerick Chronicle publishes the 
following letter from Cape Town, dated Oct. 19 :— 


“Cape Town has been in a great state of excitement for the las t month. 
It was announced that a very rich gentleman had arrived in the Light- 
ning steamer, rejoicing in the well known name of Montefiore, as agent 
for the great Rothschild, with power to invest capital at the Cape ia 
whatever be might consider most advantageous. The mining and tram- 


way shares rose immediately, and everybody thought there was a good 
time coming for the Cape at last. The bank and two or three of the 
largest houses were advised by the Rothschilds to give their nephew, 
Montefiore, unlimited credit. Although a Jew, he gave £15 to the cathe- 
dral, £10 to the synagogue, £5 to the Wesleyans, £10 to the public libra- 

and £10 to the museum—in fact, scattered his money in all directions. 


ry; 8a 
There were Montefiore races, when a greater number of horses started Y 


than had ever been known on the course before, and gentlemen riders 
hurried from all quarters—myself among the rest ; 24 started to ride for 
the Montefiore Stakes, value £50. Coam e was as common as Cape 


beer, and the Montefiore drove about the course in a carriage with four | 


outriders—the cynosure of all eyes. The ladies called him ‘ duck,’ and 
the gentlemen a regular ‘brick,’ although be was only five feet high, 
wore spectacles, had deformed legs, only balf the proper complement of 
feet, the toes of both having been cut off (ten, he said) by a railway en- 
gine. He gavea = dinner—no room was large enough for so magni- 
cent a person—so he ordered the lower rooms of the hotel to be knocked 
into one—such a dinner !—the invitations, bill of fare, and programme of 
music, were done iu gold; over 100 sat down ; his health was drunk after 
dinner, to which he responded im a very neat speech, and as the small 


hour advanced his delighted guests placed bim ina chair, and carried | 


him on their shoulders round the room in triumph, to the tune of ‘ He’s 
- right good fellow.’ One old geatleman actually kissed him, and called 
him his brother. The dinner was followed by a bali—the ball, like the 


tongue, unintelligible to the worshippers, and very imperfectly under- 
stood by the great body of the priesthood themselves:—“*O Almighty 
God, let Thy shadow always fall wherever the British rule exists. Grant 
it, O God, success in all its undertakings. Vanquish by the aid of Thy 
powerful hands all its enemies, and grant that its greatness may still rise 
and its moral effects be spread over a still greater portion of the world. 
Receive our humble ackuowledgements, O Lord, for having placed us un- 
der such a beneficient rule, and we pray to Thee to preserve us under it. 
Grant, O Heaven, that the Government over our head be actuated in rul- 
ing over us with still greater kindness, and its effects be spread still wid- 
er. O Almighty protector, preserve for ever secure our lives and proper- 
ties, as they now are—and grant that the security may be still more 
strengthened. Bestow, O Lord, a still more merciful heart to the 
Queen who reigns over us. We pray to Thee, O Almighty God, to bless 
her armies with success in the great war in which they are now engaged, 
and bring to a speedy end the great strife, by granting victory to those 
who have gone to shed their blood in the right cause. Grant, O gracious 
God, that we may continue to live as we now do, with perfect security to 
ourselves, under the Government in which we now are, and that we may 
ever be impressed with a grateful sense of the advantages which we enjoy 
under this benign reign. Amen.’ 


Russian Symratay with THe Western Powers.—I heard this morn- 
ing an anecdote which will tell you more of the state of affairs than the 
Government dare hardly avow to themselves. One of the principal seig- 
neurs of Moscow has a great number of domestics, all from his own vil- 
lages, whom he transformed from slaves into servants. Among them 
there are three whose occupation during the wiater is to keep the stoves 
hot ; they are only occupied a few hours each day, from six to eleven in 
the morning, after which they go to sieep, or pass the day drinking tea 
and amusing themselves. About a fortnight since these three servants, 
thorough Russian peasants, believing themselves alone in the dark room 
where they have their beds, began to talk about the affairs of the Crimea, 
One of them said to his companions, “ Ab, you see, brute, how curious it 
would be to see the French come as far as Moscow, as they did the year 
of the Kremlin (the burning of Moscow ;) they would give us all our 
freedom. Look at the French who are here ; they are not slaves, they 
have no want of passports, and they have no seigneurs, as here, who have 
the right to punish them with stripes.” “ Yes,” the other replied, “ if 
they only wanted the blow of a hatchet to open to them the gates of Mos- 
cow, mine is sharp, and I should not fail to let it fall three times oa the 
barrier to break it.” These and similar remarks were overheard by the 
intendant, who was in an adjoining room, and who reported them to his 
master. He, like a good Muscovite boyard, went and made his declara- 
tion te the Chief of Police of his quarter. The three stove-warmers were 
arrested, and without any form of trial received each 150 stripes. The 
fact soon came to the kuowledge of the’Government, and the master, who 
considered that he had sufficient! y punished the poor wretches, saw them 
taken off and sent to Siberia. I am moreover iuformed that a consider- 
able number of peasants, and even of employés, have been sent to the 
bauks of the Yenisei-for having dared to give an opinion on these mat- 
ters.—Letter from St. Petersburg, Dec. 6. 


Lorp Carpican anp THE Vicar.—A correspondence between the Earl 
of Cardigan and the Hon.and Rev. T. C. Skeffington, vicar of Glapthorue, 
has just been published by the latter. On either side there is some ebul- 
lition of temper manifested. In a letter written by the noble earl, on the 
10th October, he commences by saying he has not the honour of Mr. Skef- 
fington’s acquaintance, and he concludes by declining all future corres- 
pondence with him directly. The vicar of Glapthorne, in his reply 


8 — 
“I can hardly find terms to express my indignation at the uowarran- 
table language in which your letter is couched. Ifasa peer of the realm 








you lordship considers this as a sufficient reason to be abusive to those 


| who simply fulfil their duty and tell you what is right, I, as a son ofa 
peer of the realm, will tell yoar lordship in retura that such conduct will | 


| not escape the censure of the people of this land, and that it is by such 


pride and by such tyranny that the voice of the country has already cried 


out against the aristocracy, and it is by such means that their downfall will 


be accelerated.” 
| The How. and Rev. 
' Massarene, 


i 
' 


| Prrcatry’s Istanp.—An interesting communication has been received | 


| from this place. The inhabitants were all well ou the 14th of September, 
_ 1855, the date of the chaplain’s letter to the Rev. T. B. Murray. They had 
heard of the death of the Czar Nicholas; but, as no mewspaper was on 


| board the vessel which conveyed the intelligence, they were still in the’ 
dark. Though they had suffered come anxiety froma poor yam harvest, © 


| in expectation of this important change. 
| Sydney, that Sir W. Denison, Governor of New 


: | and exemplary ways. 
requested he would patronise his bank—which he did not fail to do to | well attended. His eldest son, Reuben, had died of an attack on the lungs, 
the amount of £1,800. Thus was ended the Cape career of a fearfully | the youth having returned from Valparaiso, where be had held a merean- 


T. C. Skeffington is a younger brother of Viscount | 


dinner, was magnificent—the room was crowded—and Montefiore out-| they had a good stock of sweet potatoes to turn to, and the “ pinch of the 
shone all other attractions—dinner succeeded dinner—and even the Cape | year” was past. They were awaitin 


the measures of Government for 
| their transfer to Norfolk Island, some having relinquished house-building 

it appears by accounts from 
uth Wales, had, in Sep. 
tember last, under iustructions from home, despatched a vessel to Piteairn’s 
Island, with a view of making arrangements. It was intended that, on 
her return to Sydney, a transport should be fitted out, for the purpose of 
conveying islanders to their new and beautiful abode. All care would be 


he was arrested and safely lodged in jail, on the minor charge of debt, | taken in the manner of accomplishing the object which they themselves 


have sought to attain, and every respect paid to their admirable|principleg 
Mr. Nobbs stated that the church and school were 


tile situation, to die among his femily and be buried on his native island, 
Much unanimity prevailed among the people. 


Tue Doxe or Campripce’s Speecu to Frencu Sovprers.-On Tues- 
day, the 15th ult., the Emperor Napoleon passed in review in the court 
of the Tuileries ail the troops present at Paris, which formed part of the 
army of the East. On this occasion the Duke of Cambridge distributed, 
in the name of her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, to the officers, 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers of those troops a medal com- 
memorative of the campaigns in the Crimea, We subjoin his Royal High- 
ness’s address to them. 

“ Her Majesty the Queen of England bas deigned to charge me with 
the office of presenting to the generals, officers, and rauk and file of the 
French army, my brave and worthy comrades, these medals as a token of 
the cordia] esteem and friendship which exist between the two nations, 
and of the admiration which her Majesty and the English nation have 
felt in seeing the glorious feats of arms performed by the army of the 
East. It was in the great combats of the Alma, Iokermano, asd Sebas- 
iopol that the alliance of the two nations was ratified by the two armies, 
God grant that this great alliance may always continue for the advantage 
and glory of beth nations! As for myself, my dear comrades, the honour 
which has been conferred on me is the greater that I have served with 
you, and have seen with my own eyes ha bravery, your great?military 
qualities, and the devotedsess with which you have “5 sv many 
fatigues and so many dangers. I sincerely thank the Emperor for his 
kindness in allowing me to have the honour of distributing these medals 
iu bis presence.” 


Poremxin.—“ It was the boast of Potemkin that he would batter down 
the Ottoman empire in two campaigas: but he miscalculated. Signal 
triumphs were achieved by the armies of the Coalition ; and never was 
hero of antiquity more a popular idol than the conqueror of O'chakow 
on his periodic returns to the capital from the scene of war. Elated by 
the success of her troops, the Empress irionically observed to Whitworth, 
the British Ambassador, aware of the hostile disposition of his Court, 
Sir, since the King your master intends to drive me out of St. Peters- 
burg, I hope be will permit me to retire to Constantinople.’ All Earope 
rang with the magnificence of the Governor of Taarida in his Tauridan 
palace, on the occasion of an entertainment given by the subject to his 
sovereign. A dark presentiment overshadowed his mind, which proved 
to be correct, that he was about to leave the theatre of his grandeur for 
ever ; and he determined to do it with a festival of unequalled cost and 
splendour. The preparations extended over a moath. Artists of all 


| kinds were employed ; shops and warehouses were emptied to a supply 


the paraphernalia ; hundreds of persons were daily assembled to rehearse 
their respective parts ; and each rehearsal was itself an imposing epecta- 
cle. The Imperial Family, the Court, the Foreign Ambassadors, the no- 
bility, aud most parties of condition in the city, were invited to the foal 
execution ; while for the populace without, high piles of clothes wete 
provided, with lofty pyramids of eatables, and a competent stock of 
liquors, to be scrambled for upon the arrival of the Empress. Potemkin 
handed her from the coach. He wore a scarlet coat, over which hunga 
cloak of gold lace, covered with gems aad jewels. 

“ His bat was so loaded with diamonds that he was obliged to have it 
carried by one of his aides-de-camp. Upon the entrance of Catherine, 
the whole palace rang with music. Alexander and Constantine, the two 
Grand Dukes, with forty-six of the youug nobility, uniformly dressed, 
commenced a ballet. Seated upon a throne, grand processions paraded 
before the Czarina, consisting of representatives of the various nations 
under her sceptre, arrayed in characteristic costume. There were Cos- 
sacks, Cheremisses, Voguls, Permians, Tatars, Bashkirs, Calmucks, and 
Caucasians. Upon this occasion, 140,000 lamps and 20,000 wax tapers 
were lighted. At supper, the service at the Empress’s table was of pure 
gold. She staid till midnight, and retired to the sound of a bymn inher 

raise, like a goddess. Potemkin, with nothing further in the way of 
onour to expect, exhausted by dissipation, and haunted by a presenti- 
ment, bad no resource during his stay in the capital but to play with his 
diamonds like a child with peas, or to wander in moody abstraction 


about his palace, biting his fiager-nails.’—“ The Crimea,” by the Rev. 
T. Minturn. 


A British Frere 1n Paris.—The Emperor and Empress were present 
last evening at a ball given at the British Embassy in honour of the dis- 
tribution of the English Crimean medal to the French troops. Their Ma- 
jesties and the Dake of Cambridge arrived at 10 o’clock. The Emperor 
opened the ball with Lady Cowley, the Royal Duke dancing with the 
Princess Augusta of Hesse. Tbe Empress, who looked well, remained 
seated during the evening. At 12 0’clock supper was served to their Ma- 
jesties, the Princess Mathilde, who was present, his Royal Highness, and 
some of the guests. The Imperial party took their departure at a quar- 
ter-past 1 o’clock, but dancing was kept up until after 3 o’clock. This 
fete bad collected together nearly all the persons of distinction in Paris, 
and the number of Eaglish officers was considerable, most of them wear- 
ing the medal of the day. The members of the Council of War attracted 
great attention, particularly Admirals Lyons and Dundas, and Generals 
Jones and Airey, on the one hand ; and Generals Canrobert, Bosquet, and 
Lamarmora on the other. “God Save the Queen” and “ Partant pour 
la Syrie’’ were admirably played during the evening by the band, and 
the whole display was an exceedingly brilliant one. The front of the 
hotel was lighted up with the crown, the star of the garter, the initials of 
Queen Victoria and the Emperor Napoleon, and a wreath composed of 
the rose, the shamrock, and the thistle, in gas. The courtyard was also 
tastefally illaminated with coloured lamps, and over the entrance were 
the flags of Eagland and France.--Paris letter, Jan. 16. 





ANOTHER FontutLu.—-The late Walter Barton May, Esq., of Hadlow 
Castie, Kent, was the representative of two very old Kentish families— 
the Bartons, of Hadlow, and the Mays, of Tong. Among other estates, 
he succeeded bis father, in 1825, in the property at Hadlow, near Tun- 
bridge, then called * Court Lodge ;” and, with the spirit of a Beckford, 
and a wish to rival the glories of Fonthill, the new possessor erected there 
a beautifal castellated structure, with a tower of stupendous height, which 
forms a striking feature of that part of Kent, aud may be seen from many 
miles distance. To this marvellous piece of masonry Mr. May gave the 
name of “ Court Lodge Castle ;” but it has become more familiar to the 
public and more generally known as “ Hadlow Castle.” The interior of 
this mansion presents a magnificent display of Gothic taste and skill. Mr. 
' May, whose devotion to the study and reproduction of the architecture 
| of the Middle Ages formed the principal occupation of his life, was no 

less remarkable for his amiable disposition, his quaint and agreeable man- 
| ners, and his great benevolence and hospitality, 





| Vocatists anp Actors.—Miss Rebecca Isaacs and Mr. Augustus Bra- 
| ham having opened the City of London Theatre, for operatic perfor- 
| mances, engaged one Cotton to act and sing. On the 19:h of Novem- 
| ber, he made his debut, as Captain Clifton, in The Slave, and was sum- 
warily dismissed after the first act. In consequence he brought an action 
in the Marylebone County Court, against the lessees. For the defence, 
Mr. Searle stated that “ he was a novice and incompetent as an actor. 
| He had seen many amateurs before, but none so bad as plaintiff. He did 
| not know his part. He bad these words tospeak : ‘‘ Where is my dear- 
est Zelinda ?”’ in a mild enquiring way, on the side wing, and afterwards 
to come on the stage and embrace her, but instead of doing so, his en- 
trance was in a sort of Bombastes Furieo style, and he embraced ZelinJa 
| asa bear would a musket. Not one word could be heard after this. The 
' audience were in fits. After his acting they would not hear him.’ The 
verdict was, however for the plaintiff, 8/. 8s. being one week’s salary with 
| costs. 
SPaRRows aND FLower Garpevys.—A correspondent of the Times, in 
| reference to that much mooted subject, the destruction of sparrows, gives 
| the result of his experience, which, he says, “I have no doubt, will be of 
some service to all who, having gardens, are endeavouring to keep a few 
flowers in the suburbs of this smoky city (London). Being rather fond 
_ of gardening, I did not of course like to see the young shoots of my pinks 
_ and other plants carefully pecked out. Upon examining the question dis- 
passionately, I came to the conclusion that this depredation on the part 
of my pugnacious and querulous friends was one of necessity, and they 
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ich | 
by hunger. I accordingly applied a remedy, wh 
Were COP ees oa wes cctonishing. It was simply this. Every a 
ba before breakfast I soaked a few hard crusts and stale pieces of ue , 
_ threw them out on the walk in my back garden, and gave three “ 
tinct whistles, After the first nt ye oer gran en the Bene = 
hen called, and, if I happened to be a lit 
com Hy neers Bon quietly perched upon the branches of the tress - 
shrubs nearest the window awaiting their daily meal. From that mip ome 
I have never had reason to complain of their conduct—not a young > 
or any seeds were touched by them. I have now continued this el 
ment for upwards of five years, the last three in Kensington, W r 
keep up the custom, although the shady and northerly aspect . my 
garden has forced me to abandon growing any flowers. I ey — 
pear tree, but I have never discovered any injury done to the fruit by 
the sparrows.” 
pro =the Meraiic Boats.—A very extraordinary trial of the 
strength of the celebrated “ American metallic boats” took ors on 
Thureday, in the Huskisson-dock. The Collin’s steam: ship Ba tic, as 
well as all other American steamers, is furnished entirely with these 
boats. Oa the deck of the ship, is one of the largest boats stowed upside 
down, She is the dimensions of the longest size man-of-war cutter. A 
strong man with an axe, having along handle, strack some twenty-blows 
on her bottom, in one spot, with all his strength, without being able to 
make an indentation. Any one blow would have gone through a wooden 
poat. One of the boats was then put on shore, and rolled and tossed on 
the cobble pavement, with all the strength of six men ; then lifted up, 
many times, on end, and suffered to fail, with great violence, on the 
stones. She was then thrown overboard, and rowed many times against 
the stone pier, end on, with all the power of four men, and one to guide 
her. All this did not injure the boat, or cause her to leak. These boats 
have been on the Baltic ever since she was built, over five years since, 
aud wiil last’ws long as the ship, without repairs ; besides having the ad- 
vantage of being always tight, and ready for instant use, and are fire 
roof. The government of the United States have lined their coast 
with the metallic boats, mostly on account of lightness, and being able 
to dart over reefs and rocks to board wrecks.—Liverpoo!l Times. 








Russtan Orvictat Desmquencies.—The St. Petersburg Marine Jour- 
nal has just published the degradation of an officer of the Commissariat 
of the Fleet ofthe Blaek Sea, “ for aiding and abetting iu the getting up 
of false documents.” St. Petersburg letters mention also that the Minis- 
ter of War bas laid before the Emperor “a judgment pronounced by 4 
council of war, which, when it is published, will excite as much sensa- 
tion as the peculations of Politowski did, who bad embezzled 1,000,000 
roubles from the funds of the Invalids.’” The parties affected are seven 
members and the president ofa Tribunal of Commerce in the south. They 
ure understood to have made very free with the State Treazury as well 
as the funds of the tribunal itself. 
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PROBLEM No. 371, sy “ Locus Junior.” 
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GY, 
YU 
WHITE. 


White to play, and checkmate in five moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 370. 


White. Black 

L K to K 3. P to Q7. 
. Bto Kt4, K moves, 
3. R to Q B checkmats, . — 





To CorrEesPonpENTS.—‘ Locus Junior.” Very glad to hear from you once 
more. Your Problem, as of old, is very pretty--although in one sense of the 
word, it comes out of place!—D. T. and C.'R. Solutions both correct.—J. 
R. C.H.S. thanks you for the list of names sent as subscribers to the forth- 
coming Chess Magazine—the annual subscription is $3 per annum. 





LADY OF HIGH RESPECTABILITY, WHO HAS BEEN EDUCATED IN EUROPE 

as a first class Governess, and is _o in Teaching, wishes for an engagement as 

ag | kag - —~ one 8 Sawe ‘ pewledge of English and French Literature ; also, 
nsie, Italian, Drawing, and usual requisites of a good ion. y eee 

office.’ References of the first orcer can be produced. ee Seen a oomatnes 


= ee 
ENNISTOUN, WCOD & CO., BEG TO CALL ATTENTION’ TO THE FOLLOWING 
announcement of their Glasgow House : 


w, Ist Jan., 185%. 
of DENNISTOUN, 
IAM CRAWFORD, 


Glasgo 
We have this day oponed a branch of our house in London, und 
CROSS & CO., to be conducted by Mr. WILLIAM CROSS ‘and ir, Wik 
a partners. 

e take this opportunity oj stating that Mr. ROBERT DENNIS i JEX. 
DENNISLOUN, Jun., sous of our Principal, Mr. ALEXANDER DENNISTOUN = oy | 
have been since lst January, 1854, partners of this house and all its branches. 

‘ 


J. & A. DENNISTOUN. 
A™BROTYPES at BRADY’S, a perfect and ind 
ype 





upon Glass, taken in one-fifth the time required b 
sealed to resist the action of dampness. 
Coloureg in Oil and Water Colours, 


ell 
. ible picture 


y Daguerreot b nam nd 
Durability waerested. Photographs in every style. 





ENTLEMEN TO THE MANOR BORN.—Mr. T. W. WHITLEY the Arti 
the Wemscenteer pee —— you - Le Ae make Pencil Draw or Ol Fadl | 
our ancestors, or er places t rid. from 2 
Address tor an interview T. W. W., Tribune Brice.” 7 7 ated aiaeenee 


AS APPARATUS AFTER THE PATENT OF THE MARYLAND PORTABL 8 
Gerpeg =e BR. WOODWORTH & CO. are now offering for tale « most comphees chop. 
ne ap n all respects to the wants of private > 

lic and private schools, churches, colleges, factories, founderies, hotels, Cetat toy See 


well as of towns and villages. Details will be furnis ‘ places, Xe., as 
&00.,No 74 Wall-strest'N : will be furnished by applying to C. R. WOOD ORTH 








NLY 25 CEN 
O mailed post TENTS for the Illustrated London Almanac for 1856, 


ly the handsomest Almanac in the world, bei 
fn the most artistic and splendid st zB London ont, 
r yle. Published at the Office of the Il) t 
and for sale in America by the Agent, P. D. ORVIS, *9 ecm Haden the ork —_— 








st Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPE, per U. S. St TFIC, 
a this Uffies on SATURDAY, the 16th day of February, at "ors wrelosk a ‘eid 


ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 
OHAMPAGNE WINES. 


ILLERY, Verrenay, Cabinet and Im 

’ » perial Ay, of the years 1846 and 1248, shipped from the 
a Houses in Rheims ; also, aemall lot of very dry, deli Ay M x, suited for 

Cin CLARET WINES. 
eau afite, Chateau Margaux, Larose, Latour and oth 

ae Portion of each growth in Pint Borrues. we. yn wae efile otto 

respectable Heuses in Bordeaux, and rank in quality with any on sale in the market. 
COGNAC BRANDY 


vintage from 1803 to 1850, of fine flayour and sofiness. 
THOMAS McMULLEN 44 Beaver Street, N. Y. 


A. LANGE, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


apaiailieaia GILT MOULDINGS, 
) cTu 3 
O RE AND LOOKING FLAss PRAMES, 206 William Street, cor- 








Of old im 


r Portations and of different 


or sale in original packages by 


-_— 





ner of Frankfort, New Yor 














ALBION LIFE INSURANCH COMPANY. _ 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED 1805, 


HIS COMPANY HAS BEEN 
Ts cc Of 1868, wren NIN! Nin ASEUL OPERATION FIFTY YRARS.—The 


Course of payment. entation, or 20 per cent in Cash, are i 
Prospectus, with rates and eve F = 
ry infermation can be had on 
lication at the Agenc 
44 WALL STREET. (8° 


ROBT. 8. BUCHANAN, 


ARMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.—A List may be procured by 
ted tnstheasepline J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, ©. W. 


‘ONICAL BU TO ILLS FLOUR, IS 80 SUPERIOR THAT IT 
Cazes in pag Ae eae naifa doilara barrel. These mills are well adapted 
for all kinds of grinding. Between fifty and tixty Preminm Medals have been awarded to the 
Mills, and the Flour, and almost a volume of testimonials. Warehouse for Flour aud Mills 191 
Daane Street. New York. 








THE STANDARD SHERRY, 
$6 per Dozen.—82 pcr Gallon.—In Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal. 
A® Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season. Iti 
delicate, free from all acidity, and strongly recommended for invalids. 

IMPERIAL AMONTILLADO. An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met within 
this Market. $10 60 per dozen. 

OTARD AND HENNESSY’S FINEST BRANDIES. $6060 pergallon. $15 00 per dusen. 
Warranted oe opel, 08 Tmported. 4 1818. $12.00 per dosen . 

A CHOICE OLD PORT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. . 

**CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Doone of Fine Flavoured Toddy wil) do well to 
ry this. $3 00 per gallon. 

ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6-dozen Cases, $12 00. 

LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SUOTCH ALE, STILTON CHERSE, &c., 

For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merehant, 
No.7 William Street, New York. 


FISHING AND GENERAL SPORTING TACKLE 


ESTABLISHMENT. 

1 Medal and Diploma from the ‘iation of the Exhibitions of all Nations. 
9 (nine) Silver medais, from the American and Mechanics Institutes. 
1 Gold medal, for 1865, from the American Institute—the only gold medal ever awarded for the 
manufacture of Fishing Rode, Reels and takle in the U. 8. The above first Class premiums have 
been awarded to J. & J. ©. Covroy, 65 Fulton St., N. Y., for the best Fishing Rods, Reels and 
Tackle of all kinds. J. & J. ©. C., request the inspection of wholesale dealers and amateurs to 
their large and unequalled stock of the above articies, many of which are reduced in prices, 

Every description of Netting for sale or made to order, 
A large quantity of Bamboo Poles. 
400 Saucewood Poles of the best quality. 
Rods, Reels &c., made and repatred. 
A tresh supply of Chinese genuine Grass Lines. 


LIGHT AND HEALTHY BREAD. 
JAMES PYLE’S DIETETIC SALERATUS. 
THE great perfection attained in the purification of Saleratus, places it high in demand amongst 
those consumers who prefer a pure and wholesome article. Its superiority over a 

yet in nse is acknowledged by all that try it, and its merits only need to be known, whence it 
will take place of every other Saleratus in the market. It has 
DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF RAISING PROPERTIES 
that common Saleratus has, and is, therefore, less expensive ; and every mother who has regard 
for the bealth of her children will not failto use it. Medical men unanimously admit that the 
excess of acrid alkali containcd in common Saleratus, which being constantly consumed in bread, 
is very destructive to health. It deranges the stomach, secreves in the system, and is the cause 
of many afflictions that consumers are not aware of. But there is no danger in using the DIET- 
ETIC SAGERATUS, it being free from all impurities, containing only the necessary qualities 
for raising, which is sufficient to prodace 
ONE EIGHTH MORE BREAD, 
of a better quality, from the barrel of flour, than can be obtained by any other process. It is 
much superior to super-carbonate of Seda for making short biscuit, and ali kinds of cake. None 
will dispute this ater trying it. 

anufactured by JAMES PYLE, 114 Warren Street, New York. 

And sold by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 


b iption Nine Dollars er Year. 
Subscription .DON PUNCH, © ’ 


SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 


LL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 
A to subscribers in the CITY, or will be mailed to any part ofthe United States or Canada, 














ae CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST. 


ARTUCR WILLMER, Agent, 
CHARLES WILLMER -07 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York. 


19 ~outh John Street, Liverpool. 


BUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 
0. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLM RE & ROGERS, [IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
ILLMER & ROGERS are the onlv .uthorized Agentsin the UnitedStatesfor the Illus- 
tr London News, which they supply by singlenumbers to purchasers,to annualsnuk- 
scribers and to the wholesaletrade. 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps ,andeverythingofinterestre- 
lating to the War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges. 
Volume 26 will commence with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Completesetsand single vo- 
ames, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
Foreign Newspapersdel oe in any partof New Yorkimmediately on arrival ofthesteam- 
d mail. 
ware scriptionsrecelved forevery Newspaper or Periodicalpublishedin GreatBritain Ireland, 
the Continent be peter pay ee any part ofthe world. 
tedsingly or in quantities, 
ae CHARLES K. WILLMER, 


LONGDON M. ROGERS. 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 


RINKERS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably in- 
D formed that mineral waters, under the name of ‘ Saratoga’’ water, and salts, uider the 
pame of ‘‘ Saratoga’’ salts, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Southern and South- 
western States, where persons buying these articles desire think they are Quschesto “Con- 

ess’? water, ke., whereas at Sara’ there are waters of all kinds, from Congress down to 
itch water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are pasty artificial ccm- 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of Concress Wa- 
TER, the effect of them being entirely different from that of the genuine Concress Water. fre- 
quently producing griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes resu!ting in serious nent difficul- 
ties, by weakening the di ve popese and destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, often 
rendering # mild case of dyspepsia incurable—the effect being in no wise different from that pro- 
duced by saline cathartics dissolved in ordinary water—while ConGress Water produces nei- 
ther griping or injurious effect in any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being tonic 
as well as curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, is the spring, which during sixty- 
three years past bas ba iltup the reputation of Saratoga, yet some have confounded the name of 
the spring with that of the place—thus affording the opportunity for swindlers to foist worthless 
articles upon the public on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress Spring, in a 
long series of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is double, for on 
taking these spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects from their use, they 
in future refuse the genuine Congress WATER, supposing that they have already tried it. It 
is not a sufficient guarantee ot its genuineness that it is in bottles and boxes bearing our names, 
as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bonght up by ccunterfeiters for the purpose of filling 
them with their valuetess article and selling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; buy only of those 
you can rely on—ConGress WATER and none other—and be certain that the cork is branded, as 
is the cork of every bottle of genuine ConGress WaTER, viz: *‘ Congress Water—C & W.””— 
if without these words, it is a valueless, dangerous counterfeit. As to the compounds called Sa- 
ratoga powders, Saratoga salts, &c., they are not only valueless, but injurious—not possessing 
even the virtues of the common Seidlitz powders of the shops. That it is impossible to form Con- 
Gress WarTER artificially, we have the authority of the celebrated chemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
as follows :—** It is impossible to r t the ingredients so as to make an article of eqnal qua- 
lity, the effects of which will be the same as the natural water.’’ On writing us, we will send 
yon list of prices, sizes and packages; and by ordering from us direct, enclosing draft tor the 
amonnt ordered, you can have it safely forwarded to any part of the world. We reiterate our 
caution, to buy the genuine Congress WATER only, of reliable persons, and to examine the let- 


tering of the cork brand. 
CLARKE & WHITE, 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City, 


TO SOUTHERN TRAVELLERS. 


NLAND ROUTE TO CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUSTA, MOBILE, 

and New Orleans, from Norfolk. Passengers wishing to go South by taking the large and 
commodious Side-wbeel pe yas | JAMESTOWN, on Saturday afternoon, or ROANOKE, on 
Wednesday afternoon, arrive in Norfoik next day «nd connect next morning with the GREAT 
SOUTHERN MAIL LINE through to the above places by Railroad, reaching New Orleans in 
five days. Fare to Norfolk, including Meals and Stateroom, $8 00 ; Steerage Passage, $4 00. 

LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 82 Broadway. 

After landing at Norfolk these ships proceed to Petersburg and Richmond es usual, Fare to 
either place, $10 00 ; Steerage, $5 0. 


FFICACIOUS CURE FOR CORNS, BUNIONS, CALLOSITI 
Nails Growing into the Flesb, and every Disorder of the Feet? bya et § att 
Method, without Cutting, or without ans the Slightest Pain, 
Mr. Levr, Surgeon Chiropodist, of No. 3 Conduit street, Re; 
Bis Rue de Rivoli, Paris, patronized by the Royal Family and Nobility ot Great Britain and 
France, may be consulted from 10 o’clock in the morning untill 4 in the afcernoen, daily 
Cvnntaor) at NO. 91 ELEVENTH STREET, BETWEEN FIFTH AND SIXTH 


Copies of Testimonials. 


{From bis Imperial Majesty, Napoleon III., Emperor of France. 
Je eertifie que M. Levi enleve les a avec ue a babilete a 


OUIS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


Wrom his Grace the present Duke of Cleveland. } 
I eertify that Mr. Levi has co.apletely cured m 


NM corns. 
CLEVELAND, 17 St. James’s Square, Londoa. 














t street, London, and No. 50 


bF rom the Most Noble the Marqnis of Landsdowne. } 
Mr. N. Levi extracted a corn from me with perfect facility and success 


LANDSDOWNE, 54 Berkeley Square, London. 


{From Robert Ferguson, Fsq., M. D., Physician in Ordinary to Her Majesty of Great Britain. } 
Mr. Levi has mosi skillfully extracted two corns from my feet, without ving me the pught- 


est pain. ROBT FERGUSON, M. 
2 Queen street, May Fair, London, March 8, 1838, © 


From Thos. Oliver’ Goldemita, Keq., M.D., Coroner of Philadelphia—I do hereby certify that 
Dr. Levi has operated upon my daughter for a nail growing in the flesh to her as Well 4 my 
own satisfaction ; also, upon @ eorn on her foot, with immediate relief and without the least pain. 
, THOMAS OLIVER GOLDSMITH, M. D., 
Philadelphia, Oct. 22, 1852. 138 Beach street, Kensington. 


From John Lloyd Martin, Esq., M.D.—I do hereby celtify that Dr. Levi h: pera 

feet, andextracted therefrom several corns and callosities without cccastoning me Abe slightest 
pain or uneasiness, and I can, with the greatest pleasure, recommend him as a most skilful Chi- 
ropodist, JOHN LLOYD MARTYN.MD., 

altimore, Dec. 4, 1851. North Charles street. 

From J. 8. McFarlane, Esq., M.D.—I heseby testify that Mr. Levi has exhibited great skill 
and tpleut in the speedy removal of several corns of es standing, and a bunion cad callesity, 
which have previously defied the exertions of several operators, and I recommend him to the 
public. J. 8. MeFARLAND, M.D. 

New Orleans, Jan. 1, 1853. Corner of Poydras and Cireus sireets. 
From Henry 8. Levert, M.D.—I have just had a painful corn extracted by Dr. Levi, with 
a and without pain, The operation was simple, and I believe its effects ba er- 

* . LEVERT, M. D. 

Mobile, April 9, 18:3. “™ 
From Thomas C. Butler, Jr., Esq.—A member of my family was operated upon in New Or- 
leans, in March last, in my presence, by Doetor Levi, who removed a number of corns from two 
large bunions without pain, which had been extremely painful for many years, affecting the 


health very much. The rellef bas been entire from excruciating pain, and there is no return of 
suffering. To 


8 ering irom like eause, I would recommend them to have them ree 
moved by Dr. Levi, as an effectual cure. 7 THOMAS c. BUTLER, Jx., 
Cincinnati, Aug., 1853. Sixth street, opposite Medieal College. 


From H. J. Feltus, Esq.—Unsolicited b Mr. Levi, I beg leave totestify to his suceessfal shil 

in havin’ Peneew. removed 8 large bunioa of long standing, without coming vi-* * 
Philadelphia, July 27, 1852. Ht J. FELTUS, No, rew. 
In addition to the above authenticated testimonials, mapy thousards more in 


(om which are several from ladies of he highest rank) can be seen by fa’ ae with a 
call at his office, 91 ELEVNTH STREET, between Sth and 6th Avenu "New Yerk, 


N, B. NO PROFESSIONAL CONNECTION WITH ANY PERS 





=== 
HUNGARIAN WINES. 


T3: SUBSCRIBERS, SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A. 
SALICS &4CO., Peeth, Hungary, bave in Store and iu Bond a Large ed 
and White Table and Dessert Wines, the former rap from $3 50 to $8 50; the latter (includ- 
ing Imperial Tokal, Ruszti, Menesi, &c.) at rom $10 to $80 per dozen—all of which they warrant 
to be pure and unadulterated, FREUND, LENT, & GROSSINGER, 

No. 102 Fulton Street. 
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LICATIONS. 
MACAULAY’S SPEECHES _ 


«UST PUBLISHED 


THF SPEECHES. ADDREASES, & , &c., OF THE RIGHT HON. T. B. MACAULAY, 
_suthor of The His ory of England, from the Accession of James the II..’’ ‘* Lays of 
Aneleut Rome,” &c., dc, 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, $200. Half calf or morocco extra, $4. 


DR. DORAN’S WORKS. 
ABLE TRAITS—WITH SOMETHIN 
T * Havite aod Men,” &c., &c. 0., png on5 Psi a 


BILL OF FARE. 


By Dr. Doran, Author of 


The Legend of Amphitryon—A Prologue Table Traits of the last Century. 
Diet and Digestion. Wine and Water. 
ater. The Birth ofthe Vine, and what has come of it. 

Breakfast. The Making and Merring of Wine. 

Materials for Breakfast. Imperial Drinkersand Incidents in Germany. 

Tea. hy ‘few oad tinen vot Wine. 

e cw sses 
Collen, The Tables of the Ancient and Modern Egyp- 
1 ians. 

The Old Coffee Rouse. The Diet of Saints of O) 
The French 


ld. 
The Bridal and of Ferques. 
The support of Seton filles, 
The Caesars at Table. 
Their Majesties at Meat. 
English Kicgs at their Tables. 
Banquets 


The Caste!lan Von Coucy, 
Authors and their Dietetics” 
The Liquor-loving Laureates. 
Supper. 


Cafes, 
The Ancient Cook and bis Art. 
The Modern Cook and his Science. 
Pen and Ink Sketeb of Carome. 
Dinner Traits. 
The Materials for Dining. 
A Light Dinner for Two. 
Sauces. 
The Parasite. 
Table Traits of vue and the Golden Age. 
Table Traits of England in the Early Times, 
Nearly every page i thing ing, and you may shut the book in the middle 
and open it again after a twelvemonth’s interval without at al! compromising its power of af- 
Fit er 7ED WEN; cub Rewnene of Record Teoching ibe Makers ¢f Both 
HABITS A ; wih Remnants of Reco onebi e erscf Both. By Dr. 
ran, Anthor of * Table Traite,”’ &c. 12mo., cloth. Price $1. 2 sal 
THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND OF THE HOUSE OF HANOVER.—(The Wives of the 
Four Georges.) By Dr. Doran, Author of ‘‘ Habits and Men,’ &c. 2 vols. 12mo.,, cloth. 


Price $2. 
J. 8, REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. ¥. 


Tue MUSICAL WORLD FOR 1856.—Price Reduced to $2. Inducements 

A volume of Vocal and Instrumental Muric (4 pages a week, 208 a year) and a ch 
Portrait of Mozart as title page. 
of the choieest quality. 








Musical Intelligence : Musical Literature: General Literature 
RICHARD S. WILLIS, 257 Broodway, New York. 


A WORK OF GREAT INTEREST. 


LS OF THE BRITISH HISTORIANS. By Eugene Laurence. 2 vols., 12mo. $250. 

‘* Therwork embraces an account of all those writers of England who have become im any- 
wise eminent for their historical productions. Bede and Mathew, Raleigb, Clarendon, Hume 
and Gibbon, together with a long list of minor writers, make up the series, and present a carefa 
review of the progress of historical literature.”’ 

** The author shows a familiar acquaintance with bis subject ; exhibits large research, and the 
various characters are sketched with the most gratifying impartiality.’’—Boston Traveller. 

‘* A nsefal addition to every library.”"—N. Y¥. Commercial. 

* The least read in English history will recognize at a glance the rich matcrial of interest 
which clusters around the names in this work.’’— Portland Advertiser. 

‘* These sketebes have been drawn from the best sources and will be found both interesting 
and instructive.’’—Portland Mirror. 

‘* Few biographical sketches come under our notice that combine so many attractions, copious- 
ness, condensat! felicitous introduction of contemporaneous persons and events, justness of eri- 
ticism, &c.’’—N. ¥. Albion. ‘ 

** In analysis of characier, in criticism and in skilful arrargement and grouping of incidentse—~ 
these memoirs will be found striking and effective, while it is not too much to say of the style, 
that it is pure, animated and vigorous.’’—N. Y¥. Evening Post. 


Scribner’s New Works. 
LIFE OF &. 8. PRENTISS. Edited by his Brother. 2 
MY FATHER'S HOUSE ; Or, The Heaven of the Bible. 





vols., 12mo. $250. 
By Rev. Jas. M. McDonald, D.D. 


1.,12mo. $1 25. 
: HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE. By G. Wheeler. With 100 Original Engravings. 1 vol., 
12me. $1 £0. 
ENGRISH WOMAN IN RUSSIA. By a Lady Ten Years Besident in that Country. 1 vel., 
12mo. $1 13. 





For the price of any of these books, remitted to the Publisher, they will be sent to any par* of 
the United States, postage paid, by 
CHAS. SCRIBNER, No. 145 Naesau Street. New York. 
APPLETON’'S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
BAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
The Following Important New Works. 
Ts CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE with his 
Brother Joseph. Selected and translated with Raptentiors Notes, fromthe “ Memoires da 

Rei Joseph.’’ Two thick volumes, 12mo., with Portraits of Napoleon and Joseph Bonaparte. 
Pri 

TILLAGE AND FARM COTTAGES—The Requirements of American Village Houses con- 
ridered and suggested. With designs for such houses of fe cost. By Henry W. Cleave- 
land, William Backus and Samue! PD. Beckers. 1 vol., 8vo., fllustrated with 100 engra 

SONGS AND BALLADS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION—With notes and 
trations. By Frenk Mine 1 vol., 12mo., with two illastrations by Darley. $1. 

—ae | or, Sketches and Burlesqnes. By John Phenix. 1 vol., 12m0. With 

trait. 1. 

PorHE IRISH ABROAD AND AT HOME; At the Coort andin the Camp. With souvenirs 
of * The Brigade.’’ Remiuiscences ofan Emigrant Milesian. 1 vol., 12mo. $1. 

BEAUTY FOR ASHES ; er, the Old and New Doctrive concerning the state of Infants after 
Death, Contrasted B. F. Barrett. lvol.,12mo. 50 cents. 


By 
THE CHARMS OF FANCY—A Poem, in four cantos, with netes, By Richard Alsop. 1 
vol.,12mo. $1. 
NICARAGUA ; Its People, Scenery, Monuments, and the proposed Inter-Oceanic Canal, 


With Numerous Origiual Maps and iilustrations. By E.G. Squier, New Edition. 2vols., 


&vo. \. 
ArIsTORY OF NEW NETHERLANDS ; or, New York under the Dutch. By E. B. O’Cal- 
loghan, M.D. Second Edition. ' 

OCUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION—-Consisting of Letters and 
Papers relating to the Contest for Liberty, chiefly in South Carolina From Originals in the 
possession of the Editor, and other sources—1764—177 By R. W. Gibbes, M.D. 1 vol., 8vo. 

BO. 


AMERICAN REVOLUTIONARY ROMANOCBS. 
sue. GILMORE SIMMS, ESQ. New and Kevised Editions, with Illustrations by Dar- 


ey: 

I. THE PARTISAN. A Romance of the Revolution. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 25. 

Il. MELLICHAMPE. A Legend of theSantee, 12mo, cloth. Price $1 25, 

Ill. KATHARINE WALTON ; or, the Rebel of Dorchester. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 25. 

1V. THE SCOUT ; or, The Black Riders of the Congares, 12mo, cloth. Price $1 25. 

V. WOODCRAST ; or, The Hawks about the Dovecote. I2mo, cloth. Price $1 25. 

VI. THE FORAYERS ; or, at 2 ¥ > Dog-Days. A new Revolutionary Romance, 
12mo, cloth. Price » 

x TAW. A new Revolationary Romance. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 25. [In March 

SIMMS’S BORDER ROMANCES OF THE SOUTH. ° New and Revised Editions, with li- 

lustrations by Darley, Uniform with Simms’s Revolu Tales. 

A Tale of Georgia. 12mo, cloth. 


now first published. 
Vil. BU 


I. GUY RIVERS. 


$1 25. 

II. RICHARD HURDIS. A Tale of Alabama, cloth. Price $1 2% 

III. BORDER BEAGLES. A Tale of Mississippi. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 25. 

IV. CHARLEMONT. A Tale of Kentucky. , cloth. Price $1 25. [In February.] A 

book. 

v. BRAUCHAMPE; or, The Kentucky Tragedy. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 25. (Pe Mareb. } 

VI. CONFESSION ; or, The Blind Heart. , cleth. Price $1 25. [In April. } 

THE YEMASSEE. A Romance of South Carolina. By Wm. Gilmore Simms, Esq. ® 
cloth. Price $i 25. 

SOUTHWARD, HO! A Spell of Sunshine. By Wm, Gilmore Simms, Esq. 12mo, cloth. 
Price $1 25. 

‘SIMMS? POEMS. Poems—Descriptive, Dramatic, dary, and Contemplative. By Wil- 
liam Gilmore Simms. With a Portrrit om Steei. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth. $2 50. 


ALso— 

POETICAL WORKS OF WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, se- 
cond edition, enlarged. $ 00. 

THE LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. By William E. Aytoun, Editor of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, &c. 1 vol. . 

FIRMILIAN, THE STUDENT OF BADAJOZ; A ‘‘Spasmodic’ Tragedy. By T. Percy 
Jones, (Professor W ents. 


4s ym. K. a) 12mo, cloth. e 
THE BOOK OF BALLADS, Kdited by Bon Gaultier. 1 vol. 12mo. 75 cents. 
On the rece'pt of the retail price any of the above books will be sent by mail free of postage. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, No. 34 Beekman street, New York. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Capital, ... 0... o.oo e. sss. ee -$1,000,000, 
Actumaiaded “wana: ssrerirss += 8BO.0g9. 


CONOMICAL Management, the investment of funds in Canada at hi 
premiums lower than those odes a at high raies of interest, and 








eee ee 





of the majority of offices, yeteafer, because ca a larger 

allowance for contingencies, are amongst the characteristics of this Company. ‘The blie are 

invited to compare its progress and position, jially in ret to its lated - 
ance Fund, wi of any other institation of bere pe duration and extent. 

At the date of the last-published balance-sheet. the total tiabilities were $688,744, and the total 


assets $976,116, showing a balance in the Company’s favour ot $287,372. The last year’s dividend 
of profit awarded to assured in Mutual Branch of more one year’s standing was equivalent 


to 15 per cent. upon the premiums received in the . 
Assurances are granted of erdinary or special kinds : For life, with or without profit ; Exdow- 
Annuities immediate and deferred. 


ments; Half-credit ; on Joint-Lives and Survivorship. 
RATES OF PREMIUMS TO ASSURE $100. 














al FOR LIFE. HALF CREDIT. ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. 
cS . Half Premium | Whole Prem. | At60, or death | At 65, or death 
< | With Profit | With’t Profit lst seven years | rem’dr of life if earlier. if earlier. 
25 $1 89 $173 3 94 $1 88 $218 $1 96 
30 223 201 | 1 06 | 213 273 2 38 
35 2 57 232 13 | 246 348 292 
40 305 273, | 1a | 288 4 65 37 
Detailed information and all requisite papers may be obtained on avplication.to 
THOMAS M., SIMONS, Secretary. 


Hamilton, C. W., Deeember, 1855. 





STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
EDINBURGH, 2,500 Tons, ................ Wm. Cumming, commander, 
NEW YORK, 2.150 Tons Robert Craig, commander, 
GLASGOW, 1,962 Tons... ............... John Duncan, commander. 


asgow and New York Steamship Company intend sailing their new and powerful steam - 


The G) 


ers from New to Glasgow 


d as un H 
EDIN BUBOH, Wednesday, 30th January, at 12 0’clock, noon. 
GLASGOW, © Saturday — 








Rares ofr Passace. 
Pirst Claas... . 00 scccscccccesces 
A limited number of Third Class P: 


+ oe. 875 08 
sions of goed quality, properly cook: 


sogers’ will be taken, Supplied with’ provi 
~ o0 0 80 e6eeceseeees se. 980 OO 





An experienced Surgeon attached to each Steamer. 
For Freight or 


arsage ly to J. McSYMON, 17 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York City bills or Gold only taken, . e 
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Che Albion. 














RICH BRONZE CLOCKS, 
CANDELABRAS, DINNER AND TEA SETTS, 
|” See THIS DAY PER SHIP SWITZERLAND, TOGETHER WITH A GREAT 

arr FRENCH FANCY GOODS 
of‘entirely new designs—for sale cheap. Also a large and beautiful assortment of 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES. 
E. V. HAUGHWOUT, 561 and 563 Broadway. 


LADIES, 

8s 8 

P 
° 
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States. 
ROBERT LOGAN & CO., 
No. 51 Dey Street, New York. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & Co., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACELE. 
he Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the World's Fair 
—and has constantly en hand a and well assorted Stock of Rods, Artificial 
Ratt, Trout Flies, &c., d&c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most 
‘al 


terms. 
Merchants dealing _—_ above Articles, will find it to their Interest to calland examine his 
maki 2! hases 
=— 0 "a" THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 


N. B. Patentee of the new Se mtine Spinner, acknowledged by experienced Fisber 
men to be the best Batt for Tr ever invenied. 


D 
6 Ox 
Is now a ‘‘ Household Word’’ in the United 











ELLUC & CO.—French Apothecaries and Chemists, Im 
D and oy ‘of fine Unemlcalay Drugs Perfamery and Toilet Goods, from 
Loudon ouses only. 

er oe repeal 4 "635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue, 


MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & OO., 
No. 48 Wiliam Street, New York, issue Foreign 
LETTERS OF CREDIT on the following Cities: 

Carisruhe, Lisbon 

Calcutta, 


rters 
e best 





BAXKE RS, 
yew hd hee 

Alexan , 

= Rotterdam, 

Rio de Janeiro, 

St. Petersburg, 

Strasbourg, 

Sie nna, 

Smyrna, 

Seville, 

Stettin, 

Shanghai, 

Singapore, 

Sydney, N.S. W. 

urin, 

Toulon, 

Trieste, 

Venice, 

Vevey, 

Vienna, 

Wiesbaden, 

Warsaw, 

Zurich, 


Malta, 
Marseilles, 
ilan, 
Moscow, 
Munich, 
Messina, 
Mulbeuse, 


Amsterdam, 
Berlin, Dusseldorf, 
Edinburg, 
Florence, 
Frankfort, 
Genoa, 
Geneva, 
Gibraltar, 


di Lueca, 


Heidelberg, 
Hong Kong, 
Kandy, Ceylon, 
Liverpool, 
London, 
horn, 
psic, 
Columbo, Ceylon, Lyons, 
ALSO, CREDITS FOR raat, 
Braaches and Agoncies at 


Canton 
Hong Kong, 


AND CHINA ON TH 
ATION OF LONDON 


Shanghai, 
Bombay, 
Singapore, 
GREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON, 
Branches and Agencies at 
Maitland and Newcastle, ........+. 
Brisbane and Ipswich... ...... 
Victoria Branc 
Melbourne, 


Castlomaine....... 
Ballarat. 

Sandhurst Agency,........ 
Ovens Agency. 


N MUNROE & CO+, American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
trant LETTERS OF CREDIT for Mercantile purposes. Also, CIRCULAR 
F CREDIT on the following cities :— 

Brussels, Heidelberg, Malta, 

Cadiz, Jerusalem, Mannheim, 

Caritsruhe, The Hague, Marseilles, 
Lausanne, Mayence, 
Leipsick, 
Lucerne, 
anon, 
Liege, 
London, 


E ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 


Calcutta, 
Madras, 


Kyneton, 
ote ceceeccess seese see sMount Alexander, 


eee eee eee tees 


000 000 000 ccncccces ce emeies 
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ome, 
Rotterdam, 
Seville, 
Sienna, 
Smyrna, 

St. Petersburg, 
Strasbourg, 
Stockholm, 
Trieste, 
Turin, 
Venice, 
Vienna, 
Wiesbaden, 
Zarich. 


Malaga. Riga, 
New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight; also 
BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale in sums to suit, 


GREAT WESTERN INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Authorised Capital, $5,000,000. 
Cash Capital Already Paid In, $500,000. 
Marine and Inland Risks will be taken at the Current Rates charged by Com 
ing and responsibility ; diseriminating, however, in favour of Risks of a desirable character. 
THE usual credit will be given on pocutene for satisfactory notes, and Seventy-five per cent. o 
the profits returned in Scrip to the customers, on a!l risks terminating without loss ; that is, 
the customer paying the premium on any risk, either by special policy, or by an endorsement on 
his Open Policy, which terminates without loss, will be entitled to participate in the profits of 
business in portion to the amount of the premium paid on such risks; and should a cus- 
tomer pay the Company ten premiums during ph wg ey of which terminates withont loss, 
8 dividend will be declared to him on the amount of the eight premiums, even though the losses 
nm the two risks exceed the premiums received from him during the year. 


DIRECTORS. 
W. C. Pickersgill. John H, Elliott N. Chandler. 
J. L. Aspinwall, 


John P. Brown. H, F. Spaulding. 
Robt. M. Olyphant. James W. Phillips. Wm. G. La 
G. B. Lamar. Geo. Barnes. R 
Richard Lathers. 
Allen. 
Wm. H. Guion 
Adrian Iselin. 
hardson. 





Constantinople, 
Dresden, 
Florence, q 
Prankfort-s-M., 1 
Geneva, L 
Gibraltar, 
Hamburg, 
Havre, 











nies of like stand- 


Hiram Hutchison. 

Lewis B. Brown. 

Amos R. Eno. 

Geo. Bliss. 

Abraham Bell. 

G. G. Sampson. 

Jas, M. Brown, 

Jas, Benkard. 

F. C, Gebhard. 

RIGHARD LATHERS, President. JOHN A. PARKER, Vice President. 

J. FARLEY COX, 2d Vice President. 

DOUGLAS ROBINSON, Secretary. WM. M. EVARTS, Counsel for the Comp’y. 
JABEZ WILLI AMS, JAMES ©, LUCE, Marine Inspectors. 

Office—Great Western Buildings, 33 Pine Street, New York. 


ELLUC’S ELIXIR OF CALISAYA,.—A delicious Tonic Cordial, of great 
benefit to persons debilitated by sickness and d sponte. Prepared only by 
LL & CO., Chemists. 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GARUS 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


HE GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC.—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 
HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
withuut a rival on thiscontinent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been sealed, 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Finid, with a popularity never attained by any other article, goes 
on * conquering and to conquer.”” There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
cured by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lays the feundation ofa good head ofhbair. It is now patronized by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
t Britain, and commands an extensive sale throughout Europe. 
BOGLE’S ELETRIC HATR DYE is another wonder of theage 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales have been beyond all precedent. 
s have been sent to a b f exhibiti and wherever it has coane into competition 
other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknowledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to a beautiful Brown or Black, without staining the skin. In short, the inventor asserts, 
and every person who bas carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
as in the world. It is now eal vereely Beoul in London and Paris. 
OGLE’S AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 
(Shaving) a decided luxury. 
BOGLE’S HEBEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
ace in the shortest possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 


the complexion. 
To be had, wholesale and retal!, of W. BOGLE, Washington Street, Boston; C. H. RING, 
and A.B. &D. SANDS, New York; HAVILAND HARRAL Charleston; S.S HANCE, 
itimore; J. WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. In Canada, of LYMAN CO., Montreal ; J. 
BROS., Toronto; HAMILTON & KNEE- 








It has now been before 





Bal 
MUSSON, and J. BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, 
SHAW Hamilton: GEO. BE. MORTON, A CO., Halifax, N.S. In England, ot R. HOVENDEN, 


Srown Street, Finsb mare, and King Strest, t-st., London ; J. ’ 
ket Street, Manchester tm nents througbent the W, WOOLLEY, 9 Mer 


FEVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS.—Read the testimony of 
a Coteman of the Astor House in favour of DESHLER’S FEVER AND 


Hon. R. 
AGUE PILLS. A i H 
stor Hovsz, Dec. 1854. 
Ouas. D. Desnuen, Esq.—Dear Sit : I will not claim the $500 you agreed 1 -%. me if 
medicine did not cure me, being s tly remune by « perfect recovery. I was 
bled for several months with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per- 
formed a perfect cure by their use through a single course. They were recommended to me by 
@ friend, towhom I feel greatiy obliged. I shall recommend them with perfect confidence in 
all cases of a similar character.—Truly yours, 
R. B. COLEMAN. 


Read also what Physicians say : 
We have used Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of cases offever and ague, and havenever known rm 
person to have a second chillafter commencing with them. 
wh A. NEWELL, M.D., Allentown, N. J. 
. A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J 
Note from -> Hon. Theodore Frelinghuy: 





sen: . 
ion of Drs. Newell, abovenamed, and the esteem 
heldin this State, I take pleasure in Stating 


From the professiona an 

which these gentlemen, with Mr. Deshler, are 
that ay eg made by them are worthy of public confidence. 

New Brunswick, N.J., Jan. 24, 1854. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN, 

Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street; C. V, CLIOKENER & CO., No. 8] 
Barclay street; C. H. RING, corner Jobn street and Broadway ; F. V. RUSHT N, r 
House and corner Canal street B way. and F.C. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Franklin 
street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & CO., and DYOTT &SONS, Philadelphia, Penn, 
‘A. A. SOLOMONS & OO., Savannah, Ga.; WRIGHT & CO., N. Orleans and &. N. SLO. 

M, —— 0. Also atthe Wholesale and Retail Depot, by C. D. DESHLER, No. 34) 
v. o He 


LEDIARD’S SEGAR DIVAN, 


483 BROADWAY, NEXT BELOW WALLACK’S THEATRE. 
IGARS of the Finest Brands—Wines, Spirits, &c., warranted genuine.—Philadelphia La- 


ger r. &c. 
Chess and Billiard Rooms, American and English Papers and Periodicals. 


DEPIAN AMANDER SAFE 
@BERT M. PATRICK IS THE SOLE MANUFACTURER IN THE 











s. 
UNITED STATES 
of the above eclebrated Safes, and Patent Powder any Defiance Locks and Crossbars. 


best Safes and Locks combined in the world. Pearl Street, one di , 
Lane ; Manufaetory Nos. 62, 63, 64 and 66 Guanes strect, » one door below 


BRADY'S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUPRREOTYPES, 
No. 359 Broadway, Over Thompson's Saloon. 
The Finest and Largest Establishment —% Amosien. 
Operating Room upen the same tioor with the Gallery. 
Largest Collection Pf bistinguisbed Portraits this side of the Atlantic. 
Photographs, Life and Cabinet and Miniature sizes, on Canvas aud Paper, Coloured in Oil and 
Cotours. 
wane ROTYPES—a New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 
weeealas els cla Daguirvectypes, Portraits, or Busts, by this process, 


. Daguerreotypes in every style. 
be produced at a nominal expense ag Mb URADY, 206 and 359 Broadway, New York. 


A large number can 





T MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—MR 

KENNEDY, of Koxbury, bas discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, 8 remedy 
that cures EV ERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 
ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed — ix two case, (both 
thunder humours) He bas now im his possession over two bundred certificates ofits value, ali 
within twenty miles of Boston. 

Two bottles wiil cure a nursing sore mouth. 

One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 

Three to five bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles will cure all humoar in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 

Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 

One bottle will cure sealy eruptions of theskin. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case ot ringworm. 

Two or three bottles will cure the most desp r ism 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

A benefit is alwaysexperienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 
tity is taken. 

Nothing look s so improbable to those who havein vaintried all the wonderful medicines of the 
day, as that acommon weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
pamoar in the system ; yetitisa fixed fact. Ifyou have a humour it has tostart. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peddiled over a thou- 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it in every case. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. 1 gave itto children a year old : to 
eld people of sixty. I have seen poor, uy wormy looking children, whose flesh was soft and 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of healih by one bottle. 

To those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottle will always cure it. 





HE GREATES 





It gives great re- 





JOHN C. CuEnaT AE. M. 


tef in catarrh and dizziness. Some who bave taken it have been costive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where there is any de- 
rang t of the f of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alwvys disappexr in from four days to a week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will fee] yourself like a new person. I heard 
some ofthe most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you can get, and enough of it. 

Price $1. Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbary 
AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelphia; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother To- 
ronto ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & Co., 115 Charter Street, New Orleans. 


+i 





URIFY! PURIFY! PURIFY !—At this season it 1s good for all, 

hurtful to none, and highly necessary ‘o thousands of persons to prepare the system for 
the heats of Summer by PURIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 
tualarticle ever discovered is Dr. McCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, a richand delight- 
fully flavoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices of SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 
of the most valuable plant, indigenous to this country and Europe, pee with fine loaf sugar, 
(mot molasser,) forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
implies, a STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINS, unsurpas(ed by any- 
thirfg ever discovered. 
Dr. McCutnTock’s TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, Or VITIATED HUMOURS, From one 
to six bottles has cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA. ERysiPitas, and all 
eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers, CHRONIC 
RHEUMATISM, Mercurial complaints, and all ‘he most serious disorders arising from the impuri- 
ties of the blood. it is unequalled by any preparation ever introduced. 
Sold by all Druggists. &. CUSHMAN 4 CO., 

Sole Proprietors, No, 122 Fulton street, New York. 

N.B.—One dozen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, free of freight, to any part ofthe United 
States on receipt of $10 by mail. 





ELLUC’S BISCATINE.—The best and healthiest food for Infants and Invalid 
Prepared orly and for sale wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 
Y offers the following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS} 

Low rates of insurance withont profits. 
Loans granted on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atiantic. 
The security of a large capital. 1 

Jalifornia, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutualscale, 

NEW YORK REFERERS, 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Eeq., H. B. M. Consul. 

Henry Grinnell, sq. 
Hon. J — Campbell. 
1 John Cryder, Esq. 
D., 473 Broadway. | F- U- JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 Rast 1 

., 473 Broadway. .U~. -D. ast 14th S:. 
EVIST General Agent for the United States. ; shee 


NOTICE. 


Neu 1S HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN AOCT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT 
of the United Kingdom tor changing the name of the ‘‘ NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY,” having on :he 2nd me | instant received the Royal assent, the bu- 
siness of this Company will henceforth be conducted under its new name, ‘*‘ THE INTERNA. 
TIONAL LIFE ASSURANCK SOCIETY.” JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, 
Montreal, July 26, 1855. General Agent British N. A. Colonies. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
Established in 1838, Incorporated and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital Half-a-Million Sterling. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
Edmond Sheppard Symes, Fsq., M.D., Chairman. 
A. Campbell Barclay, Esq., | obn Elliotson, M.D., F.R.8.| John Moss, Esq 





as COMPAN 


State of New York. 


J. Phillips Phenix, Eaq, 


Stephen Whitney, Esq. 
P | John H. Hicks, Esq. 


James Gallatin, aa. 
Samnel Wetmore, Esq. 


O.M.KN 





Charles Bennett, Esq., Thomas Colley Grattan, Esq., Thomas Nicoll, Esa., 
Samuel King Charch, Esq.,| Henry J. Hodgson, Esq., Clement Tabor, Esq., 
Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
eander Starr, Esq.—Auditors, Protessor Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Professor 
John Radford Young. 
on > LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Manager, J 


B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, Wm. Lunn, Rev. J. Flan- 
egan, Theo. Hart, Henry Jndah. 
Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear 
Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. m4 
5 ent. 


Montreal,..........- 


Halifax, N. 8. 


P.C.H 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J 
Bt. Sohn, W. Bo... voc cccee nt 
W. J. Starr. Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, { BW, Regie, Ben. J. owdy, Hon. J. Woad, Hon. 
: N. Stabb, Agent. 


JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE Accountant and Cashier, 

C¥Mief Office for B. N. A. Colonies—Mercuants’ Excuance, MONTREAL. 
Agents and Medical Examiners have been appointed throughout Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, P. K. Island, and Newfoundland, from the former of whom Pamphbiets, Blanks and 
every information may be obtained. 
The advantages offered by the *‘ International ’’ are numerous and varied, and Insurers are 
arnestly recommended to the consideration of them. 





TROROUGH, JUDICIOUS AND SAFE SYSTEM OF ADVERTISING MAY BE 
adopted at the Agency of V. B. PALMER, Tribune Buildings, New York. 
I. Thorongh, because his agency embraces most of the best and most widely aieine jour- 
nals of all the cities and principal towns in America, systematically arranged and carefally filed 
for the convenient examination of advertisers, affording a choice selection of any desirable num- 
ber of papers 
II. Judicious, because his practical experience and observation qualify him to communicate, 
vainable, reliabie information and important facts in regard to the principle of advertising, its 
practic # operation, the trade of the several districis of the country, the character, circulation, 
and compasra'ive merits of the various papers. 
ITI. Safe, because he is the appointed agent of most of the best papers of the whole country, 
and ae by tbe proprietors to make contracts and give receipts for subscriptions and ad. 
vertisements. 
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FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS, 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 
AVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DES f 
of Fine Groceries, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wives, all the at yh 
ange A @, including tneir own MAX SUTAINE. All the different varieties of Cla- 
ret an ock Wines. 
The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
The Choicest Brands of Segars. 
Fx —. kinds pet Lae Se ees, Beene, —_ Oil, Sardines, &c 
eneral Assortment ovisions, including their Celebrated BuRLINGT " 
Ia Hams Beat Toner, eo ce s a oN Haus, Westpha 
SHEN BUTTER recei resh every morning from the most approved PD. f 
which they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the above places and all the neighbour: 
ing country adjacent theretr, 





February 9 


FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCB. 1856. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
The United States Mail Steamsbips 
ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt. David Lines,—FULTON, 2,500 Tons, Capt. J. A. Wotton, 
Will leave New York, Havre, and Southampton for the year 1856, on the following days : 
Leave New York. Leave Havre. 

Arago,.......Saturday..,.,. . .- Wednesday February 12 

Pultor, .. Saturday -Wednesday......March 12 

Arago .. Saturday . -Wednesday......April 

Fulton... Saturday... . May 

Arago . .- Saturday... eee. + dune 

Fulton... ... Saturday, . . Wednesday.,... .July 

Arago . .. Saturday., .Wednesday...... July 

Fulton, .. Saturday, Wednesday August 

Arago . Saturday., Wednesday..... .Septem’r 

Fulton, Saturday ., ° . Wednesday. ..... October 

Arago... Saturday .. October . Wednesday 

Fulton .....Saturday,,.... Novem. 15] Fulton Wednesday. .,....Decemb. 17 

These Steamers were built expressly for Government service, with double engines under deck 

and every care has been taken im the construction of bvll and machinery to ensure safety and 
speed. The ships have five water-tight compartments enclosing the engines, so that in the event 
of collision or stranding the water could not reach them, and the pumps being free to work the 
antoty of the vessel and passengers would be secured. Recent experience bas demonstrated the 
absolute necessity of this mode of construction. The accommodations for Passengers are believed 
to combine every comfort and convenience that can be desired, 


PRICE OF PASSAGE. 


From New York to Southampton or Havre, .........-Firet Cabin,.......... $130 00 
¥ > = coc ccc coe MOCENe Le ctc ce. FOOD 
From Havre or Southampton to New York, ......... First ‘“ .......,. 800 franes, 
™ - » ccrcceece ONOEe * ', co cccccce MEMOS, 
To Passengers going to London these Steamers cffer the advantages of economy, both in time 
and expense. Specie delivered in London, No passage secured until paid for. An experienced 
Surgeon on board. All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the i’vst-office. 


For Freight or Passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway, 
W. ISELIN, Havre. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & UO., Paris. 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MA 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
econd Cabin Passage... 
» LIVERPOOL, 

oss oes eee oe. S110 | Second Cabin Passage... 

B® The ships from Boston call at Halifax, 

Capt. Jupxins, | Canada,........ e 

... Cant. STONE. | AMerica, 

oee+es Unpt. E. G. Lore. 

.. Capt. HaRRsoN, 

ar White light at their 


Chiet Cabin Passage... .. 
Chiet Cabin Passage. .... 


Persia, 
AFADIA, 00 oe cece cer soseer 
Asia,....-.65- toe 
BIER,» co cdecccsececcs 
These vessels carry #@ cle 
Ow. 


-..- Cant. lana. 
Capt. Suannon. 
Niagara,,.....-.0-+0+ 00+ ee. CBp!. Rye, 
Burepa, ... .+.2+00- +++ +. Onpt. J. Levon. 
mast head—green on starbeard bow—rec ox port 


America 
Africa..... 
Arabia 

Persia... .. 
GEER 90s erence 


«+. Wednesday, . 


. Jenvary 80, 1856 
Ww 3 185) 


++.+.FPebruary 6, ** 
+++-Febroary 1+, * 
February 20, * 

+». February 27, “ 
eees March , 
. «Mareh 12, * 
.-March 19, * 


An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Builion, Specie, Jewery 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof therein 
expressed 


For freight er passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 





NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE TH 
WASHINGTON..........Capt. KE. Cavendy. | HER) ° 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosed Dates or Sattinc—18i6 
From New York. from Bremen, 
Saturday. daturday. 
Jan. 26.2... 000-000 Fed ss 


Capt.k. Higgtve 


seee 


From Southampton for XN. York. 
jeanesday 
eee Feb, 
++. .,.Mareh 
eee April 
May 
June 
. July 
Aus 
Sept. 
. + Oct. 
..Nov, 


Hermann 
Washington 
Hermenn....... 


i 
“vu 
Os 


23 


Washington ...... 
Hermann,....... 
Washington....... . 
Hermann........ 000 eae 
Washington eee 
Stopping at Southampton both going and renning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lor 
don and Havre advantages over any other route iv the economy both of time and meney 
Price of passage from New York to South and B + Orst cabin, maix seloon, #180 Gr 4 
eabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., $60. 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass throngh the Post Office 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
An experienced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 
For freight or passage apply to 
Cc. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York 


CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 





v 


©. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
WK, ISELIN, Havre. 
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PACKETS FOR HAVRE. SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


~ECOND LINE.--The following ships willleave Havre on the l6th,and New York on 
Ss lst of each month, as follows :— Sen Da 
ew York. 


( Ist January .......... 
lst May...... ‘ 
Ist September ........... 
lst February ..... 
186 DUMGs ccccececcocces 
Ist Octoder, ....6.. 
lst Mareh ......... 
a eee 
lst November .......+..- 
ade y le 
Bt AUZUB, ..cccccecess 16th September, 
Ist December., .. 16th January, 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 
fort and convenience of p gers, and ded by men of experience in the trade. The prioz 
of passage is $100, without wines or liquors. 
oods sent ¢o the eubscrivere wi!l be forwarded free from any charge but those actnsily 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agu, 
161 Pear) street, 


incurred, 
TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Rock Lieat. (new) Kossvta. ANTARCTIC. SHAMROCK. (new) 
ALBION. (new) HELo1s ANDREW Foster. QUEEN oF CLIPPERS (n) 
Driver. (new) COMPROMISE. GALENA. City OF BROOKLYN. (D) 
NorRTHAMPTON. (new) UNDERWRITER. PHILANTHROPIST. Empine. 
Writ Tapscott. .Z. Hoveuton. RAPPAHANNOCK, 
ARcTIC. EmeratpIs_e. (new) ConTINENT. CHARLES Breck. 
PROGRESS. CamBria. (new) Consvt. Forest Kine. 
Sr. Lovis. DREADNOUGRT (new) New HAamMPsHire. RIcHarD Morse. 
CHIMBORAZO. COOSAWATTEE. (new) West Point. GLANCE. 
ROBENA. BEenJaMinN ADAMS, RAcER. CENTURION. 
CONSTELLATION, E. Z. ADRIATIC. 
The ‘*X’’ Line of London Packets. 

AMAZON. (new) SovuTHAMPTON. NORTHUMBERLAND, 

OCEAN QUEER. Henprick Hupson, PALESTINE. (new) 
DEVONSHIRE. Marcaret Evans. AMERICAN EaGie. 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GER 

MANY. Payable in allthe principal Towns without discount or any other charges. 
TAPSCOTT & CO., 86 South St., New York. 
WM. TAPSCOTT & CO., St. George’s Buildings, Liverpool. 


Havre, 

16th February, 
16th June. 

16th October, 
16th March, 
16th July, 

léth November, 
16th April, 

ifth Augnst. 


8T. DENIS, 
Follansbee, master. 


8T.NICOLAS, 
Bragdon, master. 


MERCURY, 
French, master. 


WILLIAM TELL, 
J. Funck, master. 


eee eee eee ee ees 


eee eee eee ey 
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THE INTERNATIONAL Iara ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


F LON N. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrick OF THE GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
New York, August 1, 1855. 
THE Undersig». ccnareby give notice that the name of the National Loan Fund Life Assurance 
Society of London, has been changed by an Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent was 
given on the 2nd July last, to 
THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIRTY, 
and that they continue to receive applications for Life Assurance on the most favourable terms. 
Pamphlets containing the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the United States. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Pobert J. Dillon, 
C. Edward Habicht, 
Fanning C. Tucker, Aquila G. Stout, 

Daniel Parish, . Paul 4 mae J. G. Holbrooke. 
SoticitoR—Robdert J. Dillon. ConsvLtiIng Counser—J. W. Gerard. 
MepicaL ExamMiIners—S. 8. Keene.—M. Clymer. 

&The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations is transacted, affording thereby every 
possible advantage of pr and to parties in cases of Leave to Travel, Loans, 
Settlement of Claims, &c. “ 

Ali Policies are issued at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 
paid without reference to London. ° 

The Medical Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 o’clock, P.M, 


Capital Stock, £500,000. 
GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the hands of the Comptroller of 
tome of New York for the cevefit of all woliey-heviers in the United States. * 


J. G: HOLBROOKR. § General Agente. 


HCWARD LIFS INSURANCE COMPANY, 
237 Broadway, cor. of Park Place, N. Y. 
HIS COMPANY HAVING AN’ AMPLE CASH CAPITAL, MAKES INSURANCE 
against LIFE RISKS upon the most favourable terms, either for the whole duration oi 
Life, or a limited period. 
Policies granted upon lives of debtors, and for business purpeses generally. 
No extra charge for crossing the Atlantic. 
SPECIAL ?P&RMITS for California, Australia and other Foreign ports, at a Reduced pre 


mium. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Jacob Reese, Joseph Foulk, ames F, Hall, 
8. Cambreleng, Samuel H. Foster, Nathan Starr, 
Robert Schell, Jobn Slosson, Wm. N. McIntire, 
George W. Riegs, James =. Sandford, Curtis Judson. 
Francis A. Palmer, Joha R. Suydam, 
F. W. Edmonds, Hewry Beadel, 
Henry S. Leverich, John Gray, 


. W. Howes, 
WM. V. PORTER, Secretary. 
Medical Examiners. 


Cuarces D. Surra, M.D., 21 West 15th St Epwarp Fretps, M.D., 4 Chariton Street. 
(In attendance daily at the Office, from 2 to 3 o'clock, P.M. 
Joun T. Metcar, M.D., Consulting Physician. 8, CamBreLenG, Esq., Counsellor. 
PY 





Caleb Barstow, 
B. F. Wheelright, 
Henry Ludlam, 


John J. Palmer, 
James Boorman, 








John W. Messereau, 
Joseph Britton, 
Benjamin Babcock, 
_— — 

Be ed exander Muir, 
Albert Ward, John S. Harris, 
John L. Buckley, George Olark, 

5 - 


. W. Keliog. 
JACOB REESE, President. 











Wm. YOUNG, 
8. J. ABERN. 





W. YOUNG & OO., PROPRIETORS. 
OFFICE, NO. 18 BEEKMAN ST. 





